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SUMMER THRONGS 
HAIL OPENING OF 
NEW YORK’S 1921 
STADIUM CONCERTS 


Sureease from Hot Days and 
Humid Nights Found by 
Thousands as Orchestra 
Plays in Open Air—Henry 
Hadley Leads Reconstructed 
Ensemble—Begins Without 
Soloist and with an All- 
Wagner Program—Powell 
Plays and Juli Claussen 
Sings- at- Succeeding Con- 
certs — No Echo of Union 
Troubles 


NIMATING the white reaches 

of the Lewisohn Stadium with 
the play of many colors, summer- 
clad audiences ushered in the long 
span of nightly concerts for 1921 
at The College of The City of New 
York with attendances for the first 
four evenings that ranged from 
five to eight thousand. The open- 
ing program, the evening of Thurs- 
day, July 7, served to attract the 
largest audience of the week, ap- 
proximately 8,000 persons. Friday 
and Saturday evenings the gates 
were passed by 6,500 and 5,000 
music seekers. Sunday night, 
probably 6,000 were admitted. 


Surcease from the prevailing heat and 


humidity was found by these thousands 
as Henry Hadley and the hastily recon- 
structed ensemble of ninety musicians— 
a majority of them from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra—discoursed the sonori- 
“es and clang-tints of music that did 
not disdain a Nevin in’doing homage to 
a Wagner, nor a “Spinning Song” in 
Promenading the gods over their rain- 
vow bridge into Valhalla. 


No Echo of Union Troubles 


’ Unce more under the auspices of the 
isic League of the People’s Institute, 

summer concerts apparently began 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
ecause of a $50,000 guarantee fund pro- 
cured by committee workers, and a very 
heavy advance sale of tickets at prices 





Popular in fact as well as in name. The 
‘erences with the New York musi- 
“lans’ union which resulted in an eleventh 
ir substitution of players from out- 
he city—also union men—had no 
» at the concerts, save such indirect 
ninders as came from the playing of 
chestra; playing that at times be- 

| insufficient rehearsals. 
the credit of the musicians and of 
iductor, however, it must be said 
he ensemble was a smoother one 
might reasonably have been ex- 
after the last minute upheaval 
ere was every promise that a mini- 
f time would be required to wear 
rough edges and attain unity and 
ion, so as to provide Mr. Hadley 
ictor Herbert—who is to conduct 
ograms of the latter half of the 
—with a pliable and responsive or- 





tion. 
ther an innovation in the 1921 
concerts without  soloists—will 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS 


sietropolitan Soprano, as “Marguerite.” 


be attended by popular approval is yet 
to be established. On Thursday and 
Saturday nights, the orchestra assumed 
the entire burden of the program. The 
Saturday night audience was the small- 
est of the week; that of Thursday, the 
opening night, the largest. Friday ,eve- 
ning brought forward John Powell, oien. 
ist, and on Sunday evening Julia Claus- 
sen, contralto, sang. 

For his salutatory at Thursday night’s 
opening concert, Conductor Hadley se- 


Miss Sundelius Is Now A ari i 
First Season at Ravinia Park. er 


(See Page 4) 


lected an all-Wagner program. The only 
semblance of ceremony was the appear- 
ance of Adolph Lewishon, chairman of 
the executive committee, who paid trib- 
ute to the conductor in addressing to 
the audience a few words of greeting 
and of rejoicing in the ample evidence 
before him of liberal popular support. 
Mr. Hadley was roundly applauded as 
he mounted the podium. 





[Continued on page 6] 
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NEW YORK UNION 
SUSPENDED FROM 
MEMBERSHIP IN 
FEDERATED BODY 


Eight Thousand Musicians Af- 
fected by Action of Execu- 
tive Board of Federation— 
Charges of Refusal to Rec- 
ognize Transfer Cards From 
Other Unidhs — Joseph N. 
Weber Describes Attitude 
of the Union As “High- 
Handed” — Makes State- 
ment on Case 


Y action of the executive board 

of the American Federation 
of Musicians at a meeting held on 
July 7, the New York Local 310, 
Musical Mutual Protective Union, 
was declared suspended from the 
national organization. Charges 
heard were those of alleged refusal 
to recognize transfer cards of mu- 
sicians from other local unions. 

The Federation’s action directly affects 
a total of more than 8000 musicians, who 
also lose their affiliation-with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The creation 
of an independent local union, which 
might secure a charter and affiliate with 

“the Federation, is regarded as a prob- 
able solution of the present situation— 
a situation wh‘ch is said to carry the 
possibility of the major musical organi- 
zations, such as the symphonies and 
orchestras of the opera houses and 
theaters, being closed to non-Federation 
players. In some quarters hope of a 
reconciliation between Union and Feder- 
ation is entertained, and this hope will 
be enhanced if at the next Union election, 
scheduled for October, officers completely 
sympathetic with the national organi- 
zation should be elected. By the dissolu- 
tion of the bonds with the Federation 
of Labor the local Union has become an 
isolated protective organization. Whether 
its members will be classed as non-union 
by the supreme national labor organi- 
zation, and whether the latter will per- 
mit a consequent labor condition re- 
sembling the “open shop,” are interesting 
problems that have arisen. 

After the action taken by the Feder- 
ation of Musicians last week, but before 
the Union had been apprised of it, ac- 
cording to the statement of Joseph N. 
Weber, president of the Federation, a 
telegram was received from Local 310 
containing a request that the Federation 
support its contention that the Stadium 
contract conditions were “unfair.” A 
desire was also expressed, say executives 
of the Federation, that they forbid the 
musicians from other local unions to ac- 
cept employment on those terms. The 
suggestion was not acted upon. The 
charge of “unfairness” by the Union was 
based, it is said, upon the assumption 
that the Stadium management had affili- 
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CARUSO AND GATTI 
CABLE TO REFUTE 
TALE THAT GOLDEN 
VOICE HAS FLOWN 


Tenor Declares He Will Prove 
He Retains His Gifts at 
“Proper Time and Place”— 
Metropolitan General’ Man- 
ager Says. His;,Star Will 
Surely Sing’ Next Season— 
‘Incident of Phonograph and 

‘Ship's. Concert Not Re- 
garded~ Seriously — Corre- 

. “sponderits ‘Report Caruso in 

* Seelusion at Hotel in Sor- 

*yento’ 

ABLED denials from Enrico 

Caruso and Giulio Gatti- 

Casazza, general manager of the 
Metropolitan, of reports that the 
great tenor would never sing again 
with his old glory of tone served 
to reassure many anxious admirers 
of Caruso, but did not altogether 
silence the pessimistic stories 
taken up by the press and given 
wide currency. 

Though separated by the width 
of the Atlantic from’the scene of 
his greatest triumphs and living 
very quietly in semi-seclusion, 
Caruso again became a center of 
news and small talk, asin‘ the days 
when his life hung by a thread 


and his condition from day to day 
was an all-absorbing topic in New 
York. 


The tenor’s personal cablegram stated 
that he would be ready to prove “at the 
proper time and place” that he has not 
lost his voice; and the Metropolitan gen- 
eral manager went so far as to say that 
Caruso “will sing surely the coming 
season.” 

The cause of the cables being invoked 
to reassure the tenor’s American friends 
was a statement attributed to a return- 
ing army officer that he had met Caruso 
in Italy and that the latter, on the verge 
of tears, had confided his fear that he 
would never sing again as he sang be- 
fore his illness. This was supplemented 
by quotations from the captain of the 
liner on which Caruso went to Italy, and 
from others on the boat, saying that 
Italian musical circles were very pessi- 
mistic about the tenor ever returning to 
the lyric stage. 

Much was made of an incident which 
had to do with the ship’s concert on the 
way to Italy. It was stated that Caruso 
remained in his stateroom while a phono- 
graph, played behind curtains, was used 
as a substitution for his voice. Caruso 
has not made it a practice, as some 
singers have, to sing at ship’s concerts 
(instead, usually contributing a sum of 
money, and those who knew the tenor’s 
habits did not regard the phonograph 
incident as one to be taken seriously, as 
they could not believe that Caruso ever 
intended to sing at this concert, or that 
any such idea as the substitution of a 
phonographic record for the purpose of 
deluding ‘anyone into thinking that 
Caruso was himself again, could have 
been entertained by him or anyone of 
his entourage. 

Newspaper correspondents in Italy 
found Caruso at the Hotel Victoria, 
Sorrento. One of these cabled that the 
tenor resented inquiries about his health, 
never mixed with other guests at the 
hotel, took his meals in a private suite 
and seemed depressed, although his 
family and personal friends declared that 
his voice was returning, and that he 
sang a little every day. “Opinion here,” 
Says a copyright dispatch to the New 
York World from Rome, “is that he will 
be able to sing in New York again next 
winter, though his friends reluctantly 
admit ‘it will never be quite the same 
again.’ ” 

Caruso’s 





own Bruno 


telegram to 








Zirato, his secretary, given out by the 
latter in Buffalo, follows: 

“Officials of steamer Wilson never 
asked me to sing, and if they had I 
should have refused, as it is not my 
habit to amuse people under the excuse 
of a patriotic occasion. When I want to 
show I have not lost my voice I will do 
so at the proper time and place.” 

Caruso also wired to the United Press 
at Rome as follows: 

“T am pleased to inform you that I am 
feeling fine. Please do your utmost to 
refute rumors that my voice is affected. 
They are absolutely without foundation.” 

Edward Ziegler, assistant general 
manager of the Metropolitan, made pub- 
lic the following message from Gatti- 
Casazza: 

“I visited Caruso myself three days 


ago. His convalescence is more than 
normal. His strength is recovering 
daily. I have no apprehension for his 


future condition. He will sing surely 
this coming season.” 





Eleanor Reynolds to 
Sing with Chicago 
Opera Next Season 








) 


Eleanor Reynolds, American Contralto, 
Who Is to Be Heard in Leading Roles 
with Chicago Forces 


Kleanor Reynolds, American contralto, 
is the. latest artist engaged for leading 
roéles by the Chicago Opera Association. 
Miss Reynolds is well known in Europe, 
having sung principal contralto parts in 


most of the leading European opera 
houses, including the former’ Berlin 
Hofoper. During the brief visit she 


made to this country last year, Miss Rey- 
nolds was heard in recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and at a special con- 
cert in Washington, D. C. 

The quality and range of her voice 
enable her to sing many parts beyond 
the usual powers of the contralto. Miss 
Reynolds has made a name for herself 
as an interpreter of modern music, Wag- 
ner and Mahler, and is a well known 
personality at the important Mahler 
Festivals in Germany and Holland. She 
is being booked through her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, for a limited number 
of concert engagements before and after 
her Chicago appearances. 





Moszkowski Fund Passes $2,500 Mark 


Contributions this week brought the 
Moszkowski Relief Fund beyond the 
$2,500 mark. The donations received 
were as follows: 


Previously acknowledfed............. $2,446.50 
Mary L. Regal, Springfield, Mass.... 20.00 
Florence L. Sanborn. Lawrence, Mass. 1.00 
Mrs. J. Norman Wills, Greensboro, 

Ree - F es ae amet’ ae eae et 5.00 
Pheron Wolcott Hart, New Britain, 

SA ae ae eee oe eee 5.00 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Peterboro, 

nL MC elk Stine schihihk bas eieaeae hoe eo 6 a:< 5.00 
Arthur B. Keene, Lynn, Mass....... 1.00 
Mrs. J. T. Murphy, Athens, Ohio.... 10.00 
Mrs. W. E. Defty. Phoenix, Ariz.... 2.00 
Mrs. George Eustis-Corcoran, New- 

es i SO ae eee 2 ee ee 2.00 
Bertha Baur, Cincinnati Conserva- 

a "| re tee eee 5.00 
Monday Musical Club, Benton Har- 

ge A ey ae oe Shore 5.00 
Mrs. Ray M. Eberson, Texarkana, 

See 6M a Oh ce ateek bAGS 460 4 8 ask 1.00 
George Castelle, Baltimore, Md...... 5.00 
Augusta Cottlow, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 10.00 

a ee | ee $2,523.50 

Donations may be sent to Rudolph 


Ganz, care MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


- donations 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
ESTABLISHES THREE 
MUSIC FELLOWSHIPS 


Three Years Study in Rome 
to Be Provided for Ameri- 
can Composers—First Step 
in Broad Program to Aid 

Original Musical Work— 
Ultimate Foundation of 
$300,000 Planned 


HE establishment of three Fellowships 

in Music by the American Academy 
in Rome is the first step in a program 
for the advancement of musical art in 
America, undertaken by the Academy, as 
exclusively announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA in its issue of May 7 last. The 
present foundation is but the prelude to 


a movement which contemplates an en- 
dowment of $300,000 to stimulate the 
efforts of American composers. 
oa were announced on 
m . wvystttam Rutherford Mead of 
101 Park Avenue, president of the 
Academy. One of these will bear the 
name of Frederick A. Juilliard, who re- 
cently donated $50,000 for its main- 
tenance. Other contributors are _ the 
Carnegie Corporation through its titular 
head, President J. H. Angell of Yale, 
Mrs. Willard D. Straight and Mrs: E. 
H. Harkness of New York, and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Emery of Cincinnati, each of 
whom has contributed $10,000 to the 
fund. Others who have made substantial 
are Cyrus McCormick, Jr., 
Mrs. Edward W. Bok, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
H. Flagler, Paul D. Cravath, former 
President William Howard Taft and 
Henry Seligman. 





View 


Competitive Awards to Be Made 


Each fellowship provides for three 
years of residence and study in Rome 
or two years in Rome and one year in 
Paris. A Prix de Rome award will be 
established as an annual competitive 
prize for the best musical composition. 
The fellowships will be awarded in the 
same manner as the present existing 
fellowships of the Academy in architec- 
ture, landscape architecture, painting 
and .sculpture. This is the open com- 
petitive method, in which “evidence of 
advanced attainment in one’s art” is re- 
quired. It is the system practiced by the 
Société des Beaux Arts of Paris in mak- 
ing its musical Prix de Rome award 
annually. 

Major Felix Lamond, director of mu- 
sic at Columbia University, who has been 
active in securing contributions for the 
foundation, has been appointed professor 
of music of the Academy. He has left 
for Rome with William A. Boring, also 
of Columbia, and treasurer of the 
Academy. They will arrange the neces- 
sary details in that city for the ac- 
commodation of the first recipients of the 
fellowships. 

Establishment of the Fellowships in 
Music, says a statement of the officers 
of the Academy, marks the conclusive 
step toward the realization of the scheme 
of the late Charles Follen McKim, to 
whose far-seeing idealism the Academy 
owes its origin. McKim founded the 
Academy in 1894, assisted by John La 
Farge, the painter, and Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, the sculptor. A consolidation 
was effected with the American School of 
Classical Studies in 1912, whereby the 


- work in Roman and Etruscan archeology 


and research in ancient art was taken 
over. 


Not for “Budding Artists” 


A few weeks ‘ago the Academy an- 
nounced the award of the Prix de Rome 
in painting to Frank Schwartz, a poor 
East Side painter, on the very day that 
he was evicted from his $12 flat. 

A statement issued by the Academy, 
explaining the purposes of the fellow- 
ships follows: 

“The Academy was not established to 
give instruction to budding artists. It 
was established in order that picked 
young men who had proved in competi- 
tion here their capacity for their pro- 
fessions might gain in Rome the refine- 
ment and inspiration flowing from the 
monuments of the past. 

“Six hundred millions of dollars are 
expended in America each year for 
opera, high-class concerts and the de- 
velopment and satisfaction of the Ameri- 
can craving for good music, and there 








is abundant instruction in this co) 
for the singer or _ instrument: 
America is pre-eminent in the sta) 
of its operatic and orchestral and ¢} 
performances, but there is no pro\ 
for the promising composer to 
abroad. France, Spain, England 
Belgium send young composers to | 
each inspired by the examples of 
lioz, Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, De} 
Herold and other classic comp. 
whose imagination was enriched 
whose nationalism was not affected | 
Italian School during their studies j; 
Italian art center. 

“The French Conservatoire in 
has, however, offered the Academ, ; 
Rome the privilege of sending ea f 


‘its successful competitors to that 


tution for one of his three years.” 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 








Oakland Musicians Welcome Deley ates 
with Reception and Series of 
Artists’ Programs 


OAKLAND, CAL., July 11.—The 


fornia Music Teachers’ Assoc; Arvest 
opened its annual convention on July 5 
at the Hotel Oakland, in this 


with a reception for delegates at the 
opening feature. The convention ¢op- 
tinued in session until July 9. The 
delegates were welcomed by Mme. Sofia 
Newland Neustadt, president of the A|,- 
meda County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. A concert program concluded th 
reception, the artists being Irene H, 
Nicoll, contralto; Lincoln S. Batchelier, 
pianist; Helen Colburn Heath, soprano; 
Mabel Sherburne West and Mrs. Paul 
Jarboe, accompanists. 

The first business session of the 
vention was held on July 6 at the Ebel] 
Club. Mme. Neustadt delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, and responses were 
made by Edward Pease, president of the 
State Association; Fred M. Hunter, su- 
perintendent of the Oakland Schoo! De- 
partment; David Barrows, president of 
the University of California, and Mayor 
John L. Davie. A round table on violin 
study, conducted by Antonio de Grassi, 
and a short recital by the Philharmonic 
Trio followed. mm, 8. H. 





Say New Invention Adds Two Octaves 
to Register of Phonograph 


A new sound-box, by which the bass of 
orchestral numbers, heretofore not re- 
producable on the phonograph, may now 
be recorded, is being brought to this 
country, according to a cable to the New 
York Herald. The inventor of the 
sound-box is W. E. Collier of England. 
It is said that the device has a 
diaphragm half of mica and half of 
parchment instead of the single mica 
diaphragm now in use, and that it not 
only gives a clearer reproduction of the 
treble tones but adds two octaves to the 
range recordable by phonograph. The 
invention is being brought to this coun- 
try by George H. Jessop, formery pas- 
senger-manager of the Hamburg-Amer'- 
can Line, in London. 





Merola Denies Rumor He Is to Conduct 
San Francisco Symphony 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 5.—Gaeta! 
Merola, conductor for Fortune Gallo, 's 
spending the summer in San Francisco 
and plans to return to New York 10 
August. Naturally there has been some 
conjecture as to the purpose of his long 
stay on the Pacific Coast, and it has be n 
suggested that he might succeed Alfre¢ 
Hertz as conductor of the San Francis 
Symphony if that body should be assured 
of funds sufficient to continue next sea- 


son. Mr. Merola disclaims any such 
possibility. Mr. Hertz is in Paris wit! 
Mrs. Hertz. The San Francisco Music@! 


Association states that it has heard noth: 

ing from Mr. Hertz in several weeks an¢ 

does not know his plans for next seaso!. 
MariE Hicks HEALY. 


French Scientist Praises Thera- 
peutic Effects of Singing 


The remarkably beneficial ©! 
fects of regular indulgence in sins 
ing by nervous patients was Ir 
marked by M. Frossart of the So! 
bonne at a recent lecture at t! 
Academy of Sciences. Ailment 
as various as insomnia, heart, lun: 
and stomach troubles, says a cop: 
right wireless dispatch to the Ne’ 
York Times, are benefited by son: 
Singing, according to M. Frossa! 
entails deep breathing and has t 
effect of regularizing the functio! 
ing of the sympathetic nerves. 
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Season of Silence Finds Gatti s Temple in Deep Disguise 


16, 1921 


MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


M.ropolitan Converted Into a Vast Scenic Atelier—Spread on Floor Extending out Over Audience Chamber, New Settings Are 
Made Ready for Next Season — Boris Anisfeld Deep in Decors for “Snegourotchka,” His First Russian Subject— 
Scenery for Korngold’s “Dead City” Arrives from Vienna, First from Europe Since Pre-War Days—“Loreley” to 
Come from Italy—New Investiture for “Lucia” and “Traviata” for Advent of Galli-Curci. | 


T MIGHT be some huge piratical 


craft, perhaps a whole fleet of 


corsairs from the Barbary Coast, 
their sails in a ring—almost any- 
thing but the Metropolitan’s fa- 
miliar horseshoe of red and gold. 

Strips of canvas, hanging sail- 
like, conceal parterre and grand 
ler boxes, stalls and balconies. 
Above that protecting screen, only 
the topmost gallery curves into 


vley 


and, higher still, the great 


lioA ° 
cladem of lights, now lustreless. 


I 


ae 


Ext 


m the stage, not a chair in the 
audience chamber is to be seen. 


ling to the final row of seats and 
ass rail where the standees are 
make a Roman (or a Neapolitan, 


‘ilanese) holiday, is a platform, 


than the stage, which bridges 
ery section of the main floor and 
is deck to the flotilla of sails. 
lis disguise, the opera house in- 
is all but unrecognizable. But, 
c as is the garb, it is not for 
A shirtless carpenter, ruler and 
hand, tells you “the old place 
t on its working togs.” Stage and 
lum alike are being used for the 
iction of the new scenery that is 
ice the eyes of the Metropolitan’s 


By Oscar Thompson 














clientéle in the forthcoming new season. 
Bare Arms and Autumn Leaves 


On the boards which in the public 
mind are hallowed to Caruso, the de 
Reszkes, Lehmann, Melba, Nordica, Sem- 
brich and all the bright luminaries of 
forty years, there are more shirtless 
men, standing, sitting, half reclining, 
slitting with knives or snipping with 
scissors along the edges of a huge stretch 
of painted canvas laid flat upon the floor. 
It is what is known as a “leg-drop”— 
one of those convenient arches of foliage 
that rear themselves from one wing and 
spread high overhead to the opposite 
wing. The knives and scissors are cut- 
ting the edges and interstices of an ex- 
panse of autumnal leafage that will lend 
its mellowing influence to the mounting 
of Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” one of the 
novelties promised for next season in 
the preliminary prospectus issued by 
Gatti-Casazza. 

Nearer the front of the stage, at the 
right, is one of those cardboard scenic 
models that recall the joys of the toy- 
theaters of juvenile days. It is in colors, 
and is complete to the most minute de- 
tail—a scene for the forthcoming repre- 
sentation of Massenet’s “La Navar- 
raise.” On the higher platform which 
hides the blocks of seats of the audience 
chamber, a man is sawing two-by-fours, 
making frames or supports for mottled 
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Photos by Bain News Service 


Summer Scenes at the Metropolitan. The Large Upper Photograph Shows the Huge 
Audience Chamber as It Looks To-day, Bridged Over by a Platform Reaching 
from the Stage to the Rail, and With Canvas Hung to Protect the Walls, the 


Boxes and the Balconies. 


On This Platform Scenery Is Being Constructed. In 


the Lower View Men Are Cutting Out Foliage on a “Leg-Drop” for One of the 


Season’s Novelties. 


The Inset Shows Boris Anisfeld as He Appears in His 


Improvised Atelier at the Opera House 


canvas at his feet. It has been painted 
and cut in representation of masonry—a 
bit for Korngold’s “Dead City,” he tells 
you. 


4 Glimpse of “Snegourotchka” 


Further toward the back of the house, 
near the canvas hung to protect the boxes 
and balconies fromthe summer’s dust 
and grime, another worker, similarly re- 
joicing in an estate of shirtlessness (the 
pavement sizzles outside) is tracing in- 
comprehensible black marks upon an ex- 
panse of white, also spread flat upon 
the floor. The man with the rule and 
saw is asked what opera is concerned. 


He has forgotten. Through him, the 
question is put vicariously to “Bill’’—he 
who traces in black upon the flat canvas, 
trodding it as he traces. 

“Bill” stops and ponders, then replies, 
“Snowbird.” 

“Sure, ‘Snowbird,’ ” adds his fellow of 
the saw, as he renews his attack upon 
the two-by-fours. 

Of course “Bill” and the intermediary 
mean “The Snow Maiden.” It is hardly 
the place to talk of “Snegourotchka.” 

But when a “drop” is raised and lor 
ered, for the moment dividing the st 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Gives Golden Rules for Managers 
After Ten Years in Concert Field 





Annie Friedberg, Who Completes Decade of Work This Year, 
Tells of Changes—Too Little Appreciation of Native 
Artist in America—Fallacy of the “Star”? System 








DECADE of managerial details would 
seem sufficient to corrode the en- 
thusiasm of any manager. Annie Fried- 
berg, who this year celebrutes the tenth 
anniversary of her concert activities, 
however, still confesses to an untempered 
enjoyment of her work. 
Surveying the ten years which have 
elapsed since she began her work as a 


manager, Miss Friedberg finds that both 
in supply and demand music has de- 
veloped in the hinterland of America to 
an astonishing degree. 

“If. managerial competition has con- 
siderably increased, it is a _ healthy 
growth, accompanied by a commensurate 
increase in the demand,” said Miss 
Friedberg. “The number of artists has 
increased in this country, but the num- 
ber of concert courses throughout the 
country has become similarly greater. 
As yet I have not found the field over- 
crowded. 

“As a whole, the growth in man- 
ageria) .activities «has been steady and 
un rupted, and even now, though 
general business conditions are depress- 
ing, I do not find that it has consider- 
ably affected concert life. The labor 
question and the fact that there has been 
some disorganization of orchestral bodies 
have slackened the pace of engagements, 
but outside of this, I find matters nor- 
mal. Of course there are temporary and 
regional conditions which affect music. 
When. cotton is selling at a low price the 
Southern concerts are naturally affected, 
and similar reactions are felt in other 
parts of the country. These things are 
temporary, however, and do not seriously 
disturb the musical world.” 


Manager More Than Business Agent 


Miss Friedberg has much to say on 
the relationship between manager and 
artist, upon which she believes greatly 
depends the success of the manager. 

“Between artists and manager there 
must be more than merely a business 
relationship. There should be friend- 
ship. Moreover, the manager should be 
able musically to advise the artist, which 
not many managers are able to do. 
Practically all my life I have been sur- 
rounded by music. When I was a little 
girl I began the study of the piano about 
the same time as my brother Carl. But 
I was thextorment of my teacher. I 
wanted to study singing but they made 
me continue my piano work until I was 
twelve. Then I took up singing, appear- 
ing in public at fourteen. I continued 
and did considerable concert work until 
I came to this country, where I sang and 


taught, until I turned my attention to. 


“concert direction. 

“But I have known music, and have 
been intimately connected with it, as long 
as I remember; hence I can generally 
advise my artists about programs, etc. 
I can also measure the capabilities of an 


artist, and I try to fit the artist into the 
work he or she can do. For instance, 
persons ask me why I have several so- 
pranos on my lists. It is because they 
are all different and each does a different 
type of singing. There is room for all. 


Gaining Good Will 


“As in any business, of course, the 
chief requirement of the concert man- 
ager is to gain the good will of his 
clientele, which can only be done by the 
most scrupulous methods. When a man- 
ager imports artists who are unknown 
they are engaged on the word of the 
manager. It is then that the reputation 
of the manager counts. If he has here- 
tofore lived up to his promises, and not 
overrated his performers, he will find 
the clubs ready to stand by him and take 
the artist. 

“T still believe that America has much 
to learn in the appreciation of its own 
artists. There is no country where I 
have heard more glorious voices than 
here and yet they have not been given 





Fifth Avenue Studios 
Annie Friedberg, New York Concert 
Manager 


a chance. Take Eleanor Reynolds, for 
instance, the contralto who has been 
engaged for first réles with the Chicago 
Opera Association. She had to go to 
Germany to be recognized. Similarly 
with others. Take Piccaver, for instance, 
the idol of Vienna. Nothing could in- 
duce him to leave that city, although he 





BOSTONIANS TO GIVE MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS 





Form Association as Memorial 
Tribute to Marie Dewing 
Faelten 


Boston, July 11—Friends and admir- 


ers of the late Mrs. Marie Dewing Fael- 
ten, founder of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School of Boston, have organized an as- 
sociation to maintain a number of music 
scholarships in her memory. Resolutions 
adopted at a preliminary meeting held 
on the anniversary of her birthday on 
April 26 declared the intention of the 
members to devote themselves to the es- 
tablishment of a fitting tribute to the 
unselfish devotion to education that 
characterized her life. 

In the words of the resolution, the in- 
tention is to “establish and maintain a 
stholarship fund whereby students who 
have proved or shall prove their worthi- 
néss and earnestness in studying music 
in the Faelten Pianoforte School, accord- 
ing to the principles which enabled Marie 
Dewing Faelten to achieve success, may 
be financially assisted by the payment 
by the association, of the whole or a part 
of their tuition in said school. 

Last month a charter was granted to 
the association which is to be known as 
the Marie Dewing Faelten Charitable 
Association, Inc. By means of these 
scholarships, it is hoped “to perpetuate 
the memory of Marie Dewing Faelten, 
who served the highest ideals through- 
out her whole life, who accomplished ex- 
traordinary results in her varied ac- 
tivities, as an officer and instructor in 
the Faelten Pianoforte School, accord- 
ing to the Faelten System, and who as- 





Marie Sifidelius Began Work 
in Opera Without Preparation 





(Portrait on Front Page) 
ARIE SUNDELIUS, who this year 


made her first appearance at 


Ravinia Park, has already won the favor 
of audienees at Chicago’s much-favored 
al fresco resort with her admirable 
work. She is repeating there her per- 
formances of Marguerite in “Faust” and 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” réles which brought 
her honors at the Metropolitan Opera last 
season. At Ravinia she is also listed to 
sing Juliette in “Romeo et Juliette,” 
Violetta in “Traviata,” Suzanne in “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” Mimi in “La 
, Bohéme,” Micaela in “Carmen,” and Elsa 
in “Lohengrin.” 

Miss Sundelius is an exception to the 
rule that to come to the top in opera re- 
quires long preparation. She declares 
she neyer gave opera consideration as a 
young girl when she first started to study 
Jmusic.;, It. was, not until she had come 
to New York to sing one of the solo parts 
in Bossi’s “Joan of Arc” and had at- 
tracted ‘‘suth”’ favorable notice that 








friends insisted on arranging an audition 
with Gatti-Casazza for her. To her sur- 
prise she was engaged. To quote her 
own words: 

“TI didn’t want the contract. .I didn’t 
want to sing in opera. The first year 
was so hard! I knew no Italian and had 
never even looked at an operatic score. 
As a girl in Boston, of course, I attended 
many musical performances, but always 
gave preference to concerts. I came to 
the Metropolitan unfamiliar with oper- 
atic stage routine and all the traditions 
that many young singers absorb in their 
preliminary pursuit of operatic experi- 
ence in the smaller opera houses abroad. 
My operatic experience and training just 
came as I went along. At the Metro- 
politan one learns to take what is offered, 
and profits in proportion to the study and 
enthusiasm one puts into even a very 
minor réle. For this causes one’s work 
to be noticed and thus leads to more im- 
portant réles and finally the star parts, 
which are the ambition of every singer 
who gets started on an operatic career.” 


sisted many young people to attain suc- 
cess in music and in life.” A second 
purpose of this association, as indicated 
by its by-laws, is the purchase of real 
estate and the building of a suitable 
structure for the use of the school. 
Scholarships are to be awarded only 
to those who have the written indorse- 
ment of at least two members of the 
association, and applicants for scholar- 
ships must file written applications at the 
office of the school. These will be sub- 
mitted to the association, which, through 
its scholarship committee, will determine 
the awards to be made and the amount 
of each scholarship. At present the as- 
sociation has a membership of about 150, 
divided into three classes: active mem- 
bers, who pay annual dues of $3; life 
members, who become such upon pay- 
ment of $25, and associate members for 
the year within which their contribution 
is made. Clement Hayes is secretary of 
the association. H. L 


is making far less than he could ; 
own country. 

“Moreover we have too much 0; 
star system here, too much worsh 
of a name. Though an artist may 
long passed his prime and his wor! 
have deteriorated, he is engaged . 
name, whereas younger artists, p. 
with much more to offer, are not 
the opportunity. We must lea; ,; 
appreciate artists by the work t} 
rather than their reputation. F, R 





URGES BETTER MUSIC IN 
CITY AND RURAL SCHO:): 


72 





San Francisco Club Leader Would 
vate Taste of Future Audienc:- 
and Performers 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 11.—Mrs. 
Frankel, president of the Cali: 
Federation of Music Clubs, state: 
membership of the federation has doy. 
bled in the last year, and sees in this 
fact promise of more intensive cu)tivya. 
tion of music throughout the West. Mrs. 
Frankel is especially interested in pro. 
moting a taste for good music i: the 
Schools. Speaking of the power of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs jn 
influencing and directing public school 
music courses, she says: 

“It is in the public schools that we 
must look for our future musica! audi- 
ences as well as for artists and com. 
posers. Every child has the right to de. 
mand the same opportunities and we 
must therefore turn our attention to the 
rural schools, that the boys and girls 
there may have at least some of the mv- 
sical opportunities of the children in the 
city schools. Effort must be made to 
interest our boards of education in this 
cause. We can do this by molding pub- 
lic opinion. We should acquaint our- 
selves with the conditions of music edu- 
cation in our own communities. How 
many of us know anything of the music 
taught in our schools? 

“T would advise club members to visit 
the schools of their immediate districts. 
Go to them in a spirit of co-operation. 
Ask the instructors in what way you can 
assist them. It may be that you can 
assist in providing instruments for an 
orchestra or band. It may be a phono- 
graph or records that the school is de- 
sirous of procuring. Perhaps there is 
some point that needs legislation which 
may be supported by the federation. It 
may be that artists’ programs are needed 
for appreciation classes. Co-operation 
is just as essential in the musical fed- 
eration as in any other activity.” 

Marie Hicks HEALY. 
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Metropolitan in 
Mid-summer Garb 
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from the higher platform, and startling 
colors in fantastic juxtaposition confront 
the eye, that mouth-filling appellation is 
telegraphed to the _ brain. “Snow 
Maiden” is as inadequate as “Snowbird.” 
Like a shout of greeting and of breath- 
taking comment—a. sort of intensified 
“Selah”—it comes. “Snegourotchka!” 

No one who has seen “Blue Bird” or 
“Mefistofele” needs to be told that Boris 
Anisfeld designed it. 

Up two flights of stairs, the colorist 
who orchestrated this scene is discovered. 
What serves during the opera season as 
a commodious smoking room is doing 
duty as an atelier for this mild anarch 
of the scenic art. There, while a num- 
ber of assistants busy themselves about 
workstands on which are more cardboard 
models (Anisfeld never colors his, but 
reverts to his original paintings for his 
palette) the noted Russian is busy with 
exotic decors. He has splattered gilt 
uvon his hands. It seems to embarrass 
him a little as he extends a greeting, his 
voice as soft as his eyes are lustrous, 
his manner as gentle as his beard is 
black. 

“This is my vision,” he says, as he 
shows two of the original paintings for 
“Snegourotchka.” “Is it unlike anything 
T have done before? How should I say? 
Perhaps, I cannot change me _ But this 
is my first Russian subject. I have done 
French ‘Blue Bird,’ Italian ‘Mefistofele,’ 
French ‘Reine Fiamette.’ I was happy 
to do them. Also, the Prokofieff ‘Love of 
Three Oranges,’ not Russian in theme, 
but Venetian, though a fantasy like ‘Sneg- 
ourotchka.’ No, I never saw the opera 
in Russia, so my ‘Snegourotchka’ vision 


My inspiration has come 
from the text. But many critics and 
musicians tell me it is the best of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Of course all is fan- 
tastic, all unreal, a fairy story—old 
Russia—North Russia—ice and snow 1n 
the prologue—deep woods later on, 4 
gloomy forest—an old village—a far- 
tastic palace—and the last scene—mys 
tical—very early morning in a valley. 


is my own. 


New Bravura Brings New Settings 


Down stairs again, in the office of the 
technical: director, are additional card 
board miniatures, so complete that one 
expects lilliputian Farrars and (gil 
and Matzenauers and Scottis to step 
from the wings and pipe minute matt 
natas and laments. These are models 
of new settings for “Lucia” and “Tre 
viata,” which are being given entire) 


new investiture because of the coming 
to the Metropolitan of Amelita a’ 
Curci, to bring a new bravura to te 


In- 


vocalization of these old favorites. !" 
quiry reveals that no new scenery * 
being prepared for “Die Walkiire, © 
the settings taken from the Metropo” 
tan’s vast entrepot will be retouched an 
freshened. 

An interesting circumstance co! 
light with reference to the capariso™ 
for “The Dead City.” The scenery 5 
come from Vienna—the first to re: 
Metropolitan from Europe since 
the war. The “Loreley” setting 
be sent from Italy. Technical depa''™! 
have been noted in the construct 
the Korngold canvases indicatin: 
blood and new ideas in the ate! 
the other side. 

These two instances of impor 
vestiture are the only ones for t! 
season. Designs for seven other 
have been intrusted to artists “ 
country. Joseph Urban is_ pre! '''", 
four, “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Cosi Fan. é 
“Ernani” and “Traviata”; Boris 
feld “Snevourotchka,” the Triang 
dios “La Navarraise,” and the F‘ 
dios the new and revivified “Luc! 
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MER with sultry blasts continues 
issume its seasonal sway, and the 
who are fortunate 
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y No. 9 by Underwood ¢ Underwood 
Vith Modern Appurtenances to Speed the Hour and Old-Fashioned Scenery to Charm the Eye, Vocalists and Instrumentalists Enjoy the Jolly Days Between Seasons 


to be temporarily free, have es- 


ith alacrity to cooler places. 
ive joined the exodus 


Ar- 
in great 


and we are privileged to pre- 
e a few more of them in delight- 
‘oncerned mood. 
Schwarz, baritone of the Chi- 
presented on a 


‘sociation, is 
lay in Lynn, 
some 


Mass 


“9 


time at the home of his 


where he 


efore sailing for Europe recent- 
Schwarz is caught in the pic- 


than he 


in regalia less theatrical, 
not less dignified, 


will 


the coming season on the operatic 


lacLaren (No. 2) appears in the 
isherwoman, and well she may, 


‘cently caught : 


event 


y-five finny 


creatures in two hours in Casco Bay—as 
at least many reputable witnesses, in- 
cluding her press agent, aver! She is 
spending the summer on the Maine 
coast. 

Amelita Galli-Curci (No. 3), while 
pausing briefly at Chicago recently, was 
photographed with the little daughter of 
James Fleming, host in that city to the 
celebrated soprano and her husband- 
accompanist, Homer Samuels. 

In the next picture (No. 4) Lester 
Donahue. pianist. is shown in the awe- 
some vicinity of Roval Albert Hall, Lon- 
don. It was here Mr. Donahue gained 
signal successes in concert recently, as 
well as in Paris. But at this particular 
instance. despite the suggestion of an 
imminent performance in the show bill, 
the American artist seems perfectly non- 
chalant. 

Olive Fremstad (No. 5). is seen before 
her summer retreat in Bridgeton. Me. 
The sign, vou will observe, says not the 
House that Jack Built, but—well, read 











it! An excellent structural feat, even for 
one who knows how to surmount so 
thrillingly the Wagnerian réles. Mme. 
Fremstad will appear in concert in Amer- 
ica the coming season. 

Lucien Muratore (No. 6) is very much 
at home with palette and brushes. Mr. 
Muratore is now in France with his wife, 
Lina Cavalieri. 

A cane sometimes serves very well as 
baton. Lazar Samoiloff, baritone and 
noted teacher, (No. 7), is playing con- 
ductor, with some pupils. It occurred on 
the pier when Mr. Samoiloff was leaving 
recently for South America, where he is 
spending the summer in company with 
Giacomo Rimini and Rosa Raisa. 

Josef Hofmann, the pianist, is here 
(No. 8) either about to embark, or has 
just come off. the vessel which may be 


seen lightly bobbing by its pier. Mr. 
Hofmann is spending this summer at 
Seal Harbor, Me., but one may be sure 


that he will exchange deck for platform 
in the early winter. 











Marguerita Sylva, soprano, (No. 9) 
finds the aeroplane an ideal vehicle. Re- 
cently Mme. Sylva set out for her vaca- 
tion at Lake Mahopac, N. Y., from upper 
Riverside Drive, New York, with her 
husband, Major Bernard L. Smith of the 
Aeromarine Service as pilot. There 
were no end of newspaper reporters 
present, in addition to mechanics. Mme. 
Sylva sang for them, but just what we 
have not been able to ascertain. 

Walter Greene, the baritone, 
mering at Kent’s Hill, Me., where, 


is sum- 
like 


the doughty Hiawatha, he frequently 
both paddles and splashes within the 
same hour. We admire the proficiency 


with which he is seen (No. 10) a-launch- 
ing his birch-bark vessel, accompanied by 
a friend. 

In No. 11, Ernest Davis, American 
tenor, is shown on the very tip-top of the 
Metropolitan Overa House, wherein you 
may have gazed on crimson and patrician 
gilt. Raoul Biais, Mr. Davis’ manager, 
is pictured at the right. R. M. K. 
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PHILADELPHIA UNION 
MAKES NEW DEMAND 


Summer Concert Backers 
Meet Terms, but Theaters 
Will Fight Increase 


PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—The recent 
wage increase demand of the local Musi- 
cians’ Union will not interfere with the 
Sunday evening popular concerts being 
given by the Philharmonic Orchesira. 
When the-’recent union ultimatum for 


an increase in the minimum scale was 
made it was feared that the series would 
have to be .abandoned, but the civic 
spirited men and women who have been 
consistently behind the Philharmonic 
have agreed to bear a further burden in 
order that the concerts may continue. 

The Philharmonic Society which sup- 
ports the concerts has more than a thou- 
sand members. As entertainments for 
which a fee is charged are not permis- 
sible in Philadelphia on Sundays, the 
programs of symphonic music in the 
main, are open only to members. Last 
season the membership was so large 
that a more spacious auditorium had to 
be taken. During the coming season, 
thanks to a big drive for new members, 
the concerts will be held in the Academy 
of Music which seats more than 3000 
persons. The programs are given by an 
organization made up largely of mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“In contradiction of a promise made 
to me by officials of the Musicians’ Union, 
and in the face of a petition by members 
of the orchestra itself,” said Dr. Charles 
Hirsch, treasurer and manager of the 
Philharmonic, “the union has seen fit to 
raise the minimum salaries of the play- 
ers from $17 to the almost prohibitive 
figure of $25 for one evening’s concert 
and-.two rehearsals. 

‘Last year the membership fee entit- 
ling music lovers to admission to the five 
performances as only five dollars. The 
actual. cost to the Society per member 
was nearer ten dollars. We stand ready 
to prove these figures from our books. 
A small group of men and women made 
up the deficit and will do so again this 
season. 

“Josef Pasternack, whose spirited con- 
ducting contributed so much to the suc- 
cess of the concerts last season, has 
again been secured as orchestra leader. 
The Society will be faithful to its policy 
of giving young singers and _ instru- 
mentalists living in this city a chance to 
display their talents in public appear- 
ances. Despite the increased wages the 


Important Notice 


WING to the very large num- 

ber of our readers who desire 
to have MUSICAL AMERICA sent to 
them while they are away for the 
summer, it-is earnestly requested 
that subscribers send in changes 
of address two weeks before the 
date of the issue with which issue 


it is desired the change take effect. 
Both old and new addresses should 
be given, written clearly (prefer- 


ably typewritten), and sent to 
“Circulation Department,” MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. It will be of mutual 
benefit, if this is kindly observed 
by our readers. 
Circulation Department, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Lady violinist and soprano for 20 to 30 concerts 
around New York for next season, beginning October. 


Box No. 110, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 
C APITO Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Manag. Dir.—Week July 17 
“THE JOURNEY’S END” 
Hugo Ballin Production 
Released through W. W. Hodkinson 
Julia Glass, girl pianist 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:38 to 11 P. M 








Broadway at Sist St. 

















Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
! 164 Madison Avenue New York 





musicians in the orchestra 
from seventy-five to 


of 
increased 


number 
will be 
eighty.” 

The Philharmonic, however, will be 
obliged to curtail its plan of increasing 
the number of concerts to ten. Only five 
programs will be given during the com- 
ing season. 

The new wage scale of the Musicians’ 
Union is to be fought by the vaudeville, 
motion picture and legitimate theaters. 
Fifteen vaudeville and motion picture 
houses are in a movement to close down 
for several weeks or perhaps longer. The 
legitimate houses closed their season in 
June and have not yet had to take the 
new scale into consideration. A meet- 
ing of managers has been called to con- 
sider the situation. Most of the big 
motion picture houses have fine organs 
and are likely to use organ accompani- 
ments for the films. Some of the smaller 
houses, it is said, will return to the “pro- 
fessor” who can “portray any emotion 
on the piano.” The vaudeville managers, 
it is declared, are likely to employ only 
non-union musicians. The Musicians’ 
Union has demanded an increase from 
$44 to $56 a week in first class houses, 
with $2.50 an hour additional for rehear- 
sals. They also ask a six-hour shift and 
demand a double shift of musicians 
where a house operates more than six 
hours a day. W. R. M. 





Mme. Gina Viafora 
to Spend Vacation 
on Italian Shores 




















Gina Viafora, Noted Vocal Teacher, Who 
Will Visit France and Italy This Sum- 
mer 


Mme. Gina Viafora, soprano and vocal 
teacher, sailed on July 9 on the King 
Alexander to spend the summer in Italy. 
She will return in September. 

Mme. Viafora will visit Naples 
will be a guest of Enrico Caruso 
Mrs. Caruso at their Sorrento villa. She 
will visit her family in Rome, and will 
later be the guest of Puccini in Milan. 
Returning by way of France, she will 
spend some time with Muratore and 
Cavalieri and will then go to Salsmag- 
giore, as the guest of Mme. Campanini. 


and 
and 





DAWES A PATRON OF MUSIC 





Budget Director Has Given Financial Aid 
to Many Musicians and 
Musical Projects 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—Now | that 
Budget Director Dawes, erstwhile brig- 
adier general in the A. E, F., has come 
into musical prominence, it is being told 
in War Department circles how he has 
frequently given financial aid in a quiet 
way in furthering musical projects. 

General Dawes left America for 
France in 1917 as commanding officer of 
the Fifteenth Regiment of Engineers. 
As the regiment was about to embark 
Dawes made the discovery that the band 
was missing. He got in telegraphic 
touch with the War Department. “Get 
that band here—get it here at my ex- 
pense—a full size band with all instru- 
mentation—and get it here quick!” was 
his message. He got it and personally 
paid the bill for equipment, instruments, 
etc. 

Another bit of information is that 
among many professional musicians be- 
fore the American public to-day who 
were assisted by General Dawes, is Fran- 
cis McMillan, the violinist. © 





A. T. M. 


Advices from Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini from Rio de Janeiro, where they 
are appearing in opera, tell of an ova- 
tion -accorded them upon their appear- 
ance in “Aida.” “Created a sensation; 
public went wild,” says a cable message 
to R. E. Johnston, manager. 


Federation Bars 
New York Union 


[Continued from page 1] 


his statements. “I had no part in the 
Union hearing, which was conducted by 
the executive board of the Federation. 
There is little to say, except that Local 
310 has been suspended. Its officials re- 
fused to accept cards of transfer in many 
cases, so that musicians coming from 
other cities as members in good standing 
of other locals found all employment 
closed to them. That was equivalent to 
turning them out on the streets. And 
this was done in spite of the fact that 
members of the New York City local 
were everywhere received into other 
union bodies. 

“This policy caused charges to be 
brought against the local union, of which 
its officials had sufficient notification to 
make a defense at the hearing. The 
procedure was in all respects fair. The 
national executive board of the Feder- 
ation, finding the charges substantiated, 
and the local union governed by an ex- 
tremely high-handed policy, suspended 
the organization from membership in the 
Federation.” 

Mr. Weber then spoke of the request 
from union sources that the members of 
other unions be prevented from playing 
at the Stadium Concerts. It was not the 
policy of the Federation to issue general 
strike orders, he said, and the members 
of the new Stadium orchestra are all 
members in good standing of the Feder- 
ation. 


A Union Pronouncement 


At local Union headquarters, on July 
11, a printed statement was issued, ad- 
dressed “to the members of the M. M. 
P. U.,” setting forth the case of the local 
body. The statement alleges that the 
charges brought against the Union were 
false and that the suspension was 
ordered “without the semblance of a 
trial.” The statement in part reads: 

“The Board of Directors on receipt of 
the notification of charges had requested 
a postponement of the hearing on the 
ground that the time allowed to answer, 
due to the intervening July 4 holiday, 
was too short, and included in this com- 


munication a complete denial of 
fictitious charges. Also in explan 
it might be added here that some ; 
fer members’ requests for playing 


-had been held up pending an in 


gation as to whether they had 
properly issued or not. Such dela 
accepting transfers are common thr 
out the country, a fact of which 
of the members of the Union are : 
But an important point in conn 
with this fact is that many tra 
members have of late been accepti: 
gagements in New York City belo 
minimum prices provided by Arti 
of the By-Laws of the M. M. P. | 

“The action taken by the Board | 
laying issuance of playing cards to | 
fer members was in answer to inn 
able grievances of long standing « 
order to protect our members a; 
unfair competition. . This 
of delay is stringently enforced in 
locals of the A. F. of M. without p 
from Weber or his Executive Boa, 

“In some locals, we were auth 
tively informed, there are even }, 
in force prohibiting the deposit of | 
fers except by special permission. 

In the course of the statem 
charge of “attempting to intimidat. th, 
membership” is brought against \\y. 
Weber. The belief is expressed tha: +} 
M. M. P. U. will continue “to pros) 
and grow eventually into a new and \ 
Federation.” The M. M. P. U., it 
serted, existed and was a strong 
thirty-nine years before it became 
ated with the Federation. The 
ment is signed by Angelo Matera, a 
president, and Henry V. Donnelly, a 
secretary. 

Mr. Donnelly, when questioned a 
the possibility of the Union’s seeking a: 
injunction against the action of Mr. 
Weber, as rumored, replied that he di 
not care to make any further statement 
at the time. 

In orchestral circles hopes were ex- 
pressed for a speedy end to the unce: 
tainty which has deterred the majo: 
symphonic. bodies from completing th 
engagement of players for next seaso 
The wage list, lately revised by the off 
cials of Local 310, to be effective in New 
York City, it was conjectured, would not 
be adopted by an independent unio 
which may possibly be formed. A mor 
liberal allowance in rehearsals was als 
hoped for and a general modification 
the exactions of the local organization's 
by-laws. 





Summer Throngs Animate Opening 
of New York’s Stadium Concerts 








[Continued from page 1] 


The “Rienzi” overture, “Sounds of the 
Forest” from “Siegfried,” “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey” from “The Dusk of the 
Gods,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and “The 
Magic Fire” from “Valkyrie,” the “‘Mas- 
tersingers” Prelude, “The Entrance. of 
the Gods Into Valhalla” from: “Rhine- 
gold,” the “Mastersingers” “Prize Song,” 
and the “Tannhiauser” overture com- 
prised the program, with additions .as 
encore numbers of Mendelsohn’s. “Spin- 
ning Song,” Nevin’s “Narcissus” and 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.” 

Strings were of excellent quality. (as 
strings go in open air) though not al- 
ways incisive. Woodwinds and brass ex- 
posed more that would call for criticism 
if the severe standards of the concert 
hall were to be applied. But in spite of 
some evident defects, among which was 
a narrow range of dynamics—a finer- 
spun pianissimo and a more stirring for- 
tissimo should come with greater surety 


—the ensemble was one to give real 
nleasure to the multitude on pleasure 
bent. Mr. Hadley doubtless will con- 


duct with greater freedom and less cau- 
tion when his organization has become 
more firmly welded. 


John Powell Is First Soloist 


John Powell’s appearance on Friday 
evening, as the first soloist of the series, 
occasioned lively applause. Accom- 
panied by the orchestra, Mr. Powell 
evolved a svirited, if not flawless, pro- 
jection of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. 
Tone whitened and flattened—as piano 
tone invariablv does in open air—but the 
characteristics of Mr. Powell’s individ- 
ual and refreshing pianism, as known 
and admired in the concert hall, were not 
lost in the transition to the open. The 
orchestral part was played with an ob- 
vious (sometimes too obvious) care. Re- 
peatedly recalled, Mr. Powell added his 
“Negro Rhapsody” to the sum total of 
the evening’s pleasures. 








Conductor Hadley led his forces i: 
well-played (considering the circum: 
stances) exposition of Dvorak’s ‘New 
World” Symphony. Some recalcitran 
brasses supplied its least eloquent 


ments. The Largo had a considerabl 
measure of its traditional smoothness 
and dusky warmth. Other numbers 


were the “Mignon” Overture of Thomas, 
the Dream Pantomime from Humpe! 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” and Liszt: 
“Les Preludes.” The audience, while no! 
as large as that of the opening ngh' 
was equally demonstrative. 


Julia Claussen Is Sunday Soloist 


Threatening weather somewhat n 
the attendance at the Saturday eve! 
concert, but the 5000 persons who 
the heavy skies were generous!) 
warded by a program fashioned to |! 
popular approval. The “Poet and Pea* 
ant” Overture was the opening nu 
followed by the “Peer Gynt” Suit 
Nocturne and Scherzo from “Midsu 
Night’s Dream,” two Hungarian | 
by Brahms, the Overture to “Ob: 4 
Liszt’s ‘“Liebestraum,” “Sounds mn 
Vienna Woods” by Johann Strauss 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave.” 

Julia Claussen, the second sol 
the series, was accorded an ovatio! 
host of admirers who filled the : 
theater on Sunday evening. He! 
tones in the aria, ““Mon cceur s’ouv! ; 
Voix,” from “Samson et Dalila” F 
the audience to enthusiastic ap} * 
and Mme. Claussen was repeated b 
called. As an encore she gave a 
from “Mignon.” For her second 
ber she sang the “Liebestod” from 
tan and Isolde.” 

The orchestra was heard to g 
fect in the Coronation March fron ; 
Prophet,” selections from “Ca! 
“Finlandia” bv Sibelius, ballet 
from Delibes’ “Syivia,” Herbert’ 
dian Song” and Mendelssohn’s 
ning Song.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Barely had the news come to us to the 
effect that Caruso had been greatly bene- 
fited by his sea trip and by the climate 
of his native country when other re- 
ports of a disheartening nature came to 


I 
hand. Some of these reports were to 
the effect that the great tenor had ad- 
mitted himself that he would never sing 
again as before and that he was in great 
distress of mind in consequence. Opin- 
ion in musical circles in Italy seems to 
be pessimistic with regard to the great 
artist’s recovery in time to enable him 
to sing during the next season at the 
Metropolitan. Since then, however, 
authoritative denials have been issued 
yy the great tenor himself, as well as 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 

The story is going the rounds that 
Caruso had sung on his way over at the 
ship’s concerts. 't seems, however, that 
the phonograph participated and not 
Caruso himself. However, this partic- 
ular incident should not be taken seri- 
ously, as it has been Caruso’s custom not 
to sing at such concerts on his trips but 
to send a good-sized check to the Sea- 
men’s Widows and Orphans’ Fund in aid 
of which the concerts are always given. 

My own idea is that it will take fully 
a year, if not two, to restore Caruso to 
anything like the condition in which he 
was before the breakdown and I am im- 
pelled to this opinion for the reason that 
before the operations were made, he was 
known to have had several attacks of 
vertigo and had been on a strict diet as 
advised by his physicians for some time. 

The consoling feature of the situation 
may be found in the experience of others, 
who, after a serious sickness at middle 
age, even accompanied by an operation, 
have, when they could get a period of 
perfect rest, recovered all their previous 
vitality, indeed, have been in better shape 
than they had been for years. It should 
never be forgotten that nature is kind 
and often restores a man to health by 
the arduous and perhaps cruel road of a 
serious illness. 


hk 


When we read that our great sym- 
Phonic organizations have a serious time 
very season to make both ends meet, 

‘ ninety thousand people paid over 

‘lion and a half to see two pugilists 

nd one another for a few minutes, one 
pt to take a despondent view of the 
vilities of this nation ever being 
cultivated and intellectual, and 
we add to this the news fram 
hington that our naval, military and 
ncidental expenditures are to take 
ninety-three cents of every dollar 

Ss raised by taxation, one cannot 

the conclusion that our civilization, 

xists at all, rests on a very wabbly 
ation, 

s is about the view taken by a 
writer in that excellent weekly 
The Freeman, published by Mr. 
h, who finds consolation, however, 
pages of the Annual Record and 
which MusicAL AMERICA has re- 

‘y gotten out. As this gentleman 

| over the pages and saw the won- 
extent of our musical activities as 
led in hundreds of cities all over 

nited States, he could not help ex- 
ng his astonishment as well as sat- 

mm. 
brings me to say that one of the 

es that Americans labor under is 

ney know so little about their own 

y, its accomplishments, its re- 


tt 


sources, its aspirations and the extraordi- 
nary growth that has been made in the 
last few decades, particularly in the 
world of music. True, the American 
citizen will boast about his country in 
general terms but often he is pessimistic 
and is. very apt to find on his travels, 
particularly when he is on the other side, 
that foreigners know more about us than 
we do ourselves. And that is why the 
discovery by your editor some ten years 
ago that this country’ was spending on 
music, musical instruments and musi- 
cal education, more than all Europe put 
together, came as a surprise as well as 
a revelation, but colossal as the amount 
was, it has been increased by fifty per 
cent in spite of the war. 
. '* & 

It is to be regretted that among the 
principal influences which impede musi- 
cal progress is that of the so-called re- 
formers, Calvinists and Puritans, who, 
by repressive legislation would make our 
Heavenly future certain. These radi- 
cals cannot sufficiently insist upon the 
fact that they are not trying to make us 
moral by new laws. All they urge is 
that the old blue laws be enforced. 

These old blue laws fell into disuse 
through public opinion but they are stil] 
on the statute books. Anybody who 
takes the trouble to read about them will 
be astonished at their scope. They not 
only regulated the dress of the women 
but made it a penal offense if a mother 
kissed her child on the Sabbath day, or 
a man ran when he should walk sober- 
ly and quietly, and if he did not go to 
chapel, an officer took him there, or if it 
was late, took him before a judge, who 
promptly fined him. 

Now in those old days, and that is only 
a couple of hundred years ago or so, the 
people in the various States in the East 
were ruled by a little oligarchy of par- 
sons, most of whom no doubt were very 
sincere, but they surely were very nar- 
row-minded. It is precisely this same 
oligarchy of parsons which is trying now 
to repeat history and restore regulations 
that were found impossible in the early 
days of this glorious republic. They 
were determined to abolish all forms of 
amusement, particularly on Sundays. 

It always appeaied to my sense of 
humor that the Pilgrims and later the 
Puritans who came to this country to 
exercise religious freedom as they called 
it, the moment they got here, put a ban 
on every faith but their own and used to 
hunt Quakers with the same relentless- 
ness that the old slave-owners hunted 
down runaway slaves. So you see that 
certain persons who have taken upon 
themselves the regulation of our per- 
sonal private lives, for the purpose of 
seeing us safe to our Heavenly home, 
are at the old game, and, just as they 
controlled the legislators at that time 
and passed whatever laws and regula- 
tions they wanted, just so they appear to 
be able to do it, once again already. 

* * * 


It is to be regretted that the manage- 
ment of the Stadium concerts, which have 
become an enviable feature of our New 
York summer life, appears to have been 
unable to agree with the local musical 
union. 

It is all the more to be regretted be- 
cause Arthur Judson, who was formerly 
connected with your publication, from 
which he went to become the manager of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, is a very 
broad-minded man, has played in orches- 
tras himself and so understands the sit- 
uation. 

The trouble will have no effect upon 
the giving of these concerts. The or- 
chestra is now composed principally of 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and, as Mr. Judson states, from other 
well-known musical societies. Natural- 
ly, the chief sufferers will be the work- 
ing New York musicians who are not too 
well paid anyway, and will feel the loss 
of their jobs during the summer. 

It does seem as if the differences should 
not have been of so serious a character 
as to prevent an adjustment. While it is 
but proper that the New York Musical 
Union should stand by the principles 
that govern it and should endeavor to 
do the utmost that it can for its mem- 
bers, at the same time, this is scarcely 
the moment when radical action, whether 
by one side or the other, should be main- 
tained. The feeling should prevail not 
only in musical affairs but in all affairs, 
whether between individuals or corpora- 
tions or nations, that it is wise to en- 
deavor to get together, to forget all 
wrongs and differences, to work for the 
common good. 

One of the main pleas made by your 
editor in his various public addresses has 
been for the municipality to undertak« 
free music for the people in the public 
perks in the summer, and school adudito- 


riums in the winter. Much laudable 
progress, as you know, has been made 
in this direction. 

With regard to music on the piers, our 
good friend, Murray Hulbert, Commis- 
sioner of Docks, writes me that he is 
wholly in sympathy with this view, as 
indeed is our Mayor, who has already 
done a great deal, more than all his 
predecessors put together, in this direc- 
tion. If as much has not been done with 


‘regard to music on the piers in the hot 


summer days as had been hoped for, it 
was due to the peculiar situation which 
had arisen during the administration of 
the late Mayor Mitchel. 

The piers were constructed by the De- 
partment of Docks and were maintained 
and operated by this department until 
Mayor Mitchel put the use of them for 
recreational purposes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Park Department. Thus 
there arose a division of authority. 

Now, the Park Department was with- 
out funds to keep the docks repaired and 
the Dock Department naturally hadn’t 
any particular interest as its authority 
had been taken away. In 1918 the piers 
were not opened on account of the war. 
In 1919, they were in such a deplorable 
state that Commissioner Hulbert secured 
an appropriation of some $130,000 to put 
them in order, but because the appropria- 
tion did not receive final approval till the 
last day of the year and the law re- 
quired that money appropriated under 
issue of special revenue bonds must be 
spent within the year, and the charter 
requires ten days’ notice in letting a con- 
tract, nothing was done during 1919. 

However, Murray Hulbert renewed 
the application in January of the fol- 
lowing year and secured the money and 
put the piers in condition, but they were 
not much used. This year, the Park Com- 
missioner arranged to open them on 
July 2. 

The commissioner is desirous that it 
should be known that when he took the 
matter up with Mayor Hylan, the Mayor 
immediately acted and directed that the 
piers be turned over to the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee, so that they were opened a cou- 
ple of weeks ago with large audiences. 

The Mayor was so interested that he 
visited each pier, and told the people 
that he would make an effort to have 
music on at least three nights each week. 
So arrangements have been made for 
music on the public piers on Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings. This 
may be expanded so that during July 
and August, there might be music each 
night during the week. The attendance 
has been remarkable and the enthusiasm 
of the audiences great. 

Music on the piers means a great deal, 
especially for those of the poor who can- 
not take their vacations at the seashore 
or the mountains. As Murray Hulbert 
truly says: “Such free music creates a 
strong sentiment among the people that 
public officials should not be indifferent 
to the necessity of substantial appropria- 
tions for music and to the benefits that 
will be derived therefrom.” 

Mayor Hylan and his administration 
are continually under drastic criticism 
for what are claimed to be errors of 
omission and commission, so it is but 
just that due recognition be given to 
the Mayor’s effort, and those of his com- 
missioners who are in sympathy with 
him, to do something for music for the 
masses, and we should also remember 
that even when you exposed the poor con- 
dition of music in the public schools, 
that it is not due to the present adminis- 
tration. That came as a legacy from 
past administrations and particularly 
from the Mayor’s predecessor, for let the 
truth be told, while Mr. Mitchel was in 
office, he showed that he was absolutely 
out of sympathy with the cause that so 
many have at heart. Indeed, former 
Mayor Mitchel owes his defeat for re- 
election chiefly to the conviction that had 
been formed in the public mind that he 
preferred the society of the wealthy, aris- 
tocratic few to the votes of the people. 
* * 4 

When people read of the salaries that 
are paid some musicians, especially cer- 
tain singers, pianists and conductors, 
they gasp with astonishment, compare 
these sums with the salary that the 
President of the United States receives, 
and then proceed to bewail their own 
plight, that they do not make more 
money. They don’t realize that it is only 
the exceptional few Who get these sums 
and that most of them have not much 
left after they have paid their bills, paid 
income taxes, made a few loans to inti 
mate friends and invested in a few se- 
curities, which they are told will bring 
them a fortune but which generally take 
all their surplus cash. 

I am reminded of this by an item which 
recently appeared in that enterprising 
paper, the Detroit News, which story 


Av Seen by Viafora 
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Whether Arthur Woodruff has Eight 
Batons or Only One Is a Question 
That Comes to Mind in Connection 
with the Sketch Reproduced Above. 
The Answer Is That This Busy Musi- 
cian Is the Conductor of Eight Choral 
Societies, and the Moving Picture Ef- 
fect Is Just Viafora’s Way of Show- 
ing How He Gets Away With It. 





concerns an old-time minstrel magnate 
by the name of Col. J. H. Haverly. 
Haverly’s minstrels used to tour the 
country and you couldn’t pass a fence or 
a house without seeing the name of ‘‘Hav- 
erly” in tremendously big type. 

Now it appears that during the great 
vogue of Adelina Patti, Haverly con- 
ceived the idea of making a contract 
with her. With this in view, he called 
upon her with a contract beautifully em- 
bossed. The diva received him with her 
usual effusiveness. Everything went 
along finely till they began to talk terms. 

“What do you want for fifty nights, 
Madame?” said the Colonel. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” said 
Adelina, “and one-half must be deposited 
when the contract is signed and is to ap- 
ply only on the last half of the con- 
certs.” 

Haverly was so overcome by emotion 
at the modesty of the demand that he 
sat down. When he got breath, he rose 
and said, “Two hundred thousand _ dol- 
lars for fifty concerts! Great Heavens, 
that is just four times what we pay the 
President of the United States!” — 

“Well,” replied la diva, laconically, 
“why don’t you get the President to 
sing for you?” ; 

This shows you that statesmanship is 
not as lucrative a job as that of being 
the possessor of a phenomenal throat, a 
charming personality and a pretty face. 

It may not be amiss if [ say that this 
story has been told of at least a dozen 
different artists. Incidentally, too, it 
may be fitting to state that la diva’s 
price was not four thousand dollars a 
performance but five thousand, and be- 
ing of a very cautious disposition, she 
demanded, before she went on the stage, 
that the amount be given her in money 
and not in checks, certified or otherwise. 
It seems she had had some experiences 
in that direction which were not of a re- 
assuring character. 

With all her histrionic, as well as 
vocal ability, for she was a wonderful 
actress in what is called the soubrette 
roles, the little lady was a very astute 
business woman and a match for any 
manager who undertook to conduct her 
affairs. You see her early experiences 
with the Marquis de Caux, her first hus- 
band, were not such as to give her much 
faith in the male sex, though later when 
she married the tenor Nicolini she fared 
better, for Nicolini was very devoted to 
her. It was only her last and third hus- 
band, Baron Cederstrém, who was able to 
win her entire confidence. He regulated 
her affairs with exceeding care. No 
wonder she left him so much of her es- 
tate. He deserved it. 

* ae 

Queena Mario, the pretty and talented 
little prima donna who made such a dis- 
tinguished success with the San Carlo 
Opera Company for several seasons, has 
been engaged by Antonio Scotti.for his 
company. 

She has been resting and studying for 
some time past at Lake Placid with the 


[Continued on page 8] 
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veteran Marcella Sembrich. The en- 
gagement with the Scotti Company will 
enable the little lady to accept some of 
the many concert engagements which 
were offered her, but which while she 
was with the San Carlo Company she 
could not accept, as her time was taken 


When artists make a change of man- 
agement, they generally have some 
grouch. Not so with Queena Mario. 
While she admits that her old manager 
Gallo worked her pretty hard, at the 
same time, she has nothing but good will 
for him. As for the much talked of 
jealousy among artists, she says that all 
her fellow artists of the San Carlo Com- 
pany seemed to feel as much joy in the 
success she had as her own mother. She 
says she owes them all, from the maes- 
tro and leading artists down to the 
chorus girls, a vote of thanks. She 
hopes all beginners may find associates 
as sympathetic and kindly as her good 
friends with the San Carlo Company. 


* * * 


White Eagle is a noted Sioux Indian 
writer and poet. He has just come to 


town. He is the son of Horse Chief 
Eagle of the Sioux. He rode into town 
the other day on Red Bird, his mustang. 
He has come all the way from the Custer 
Battlefield, from the civilization of Mon- 
tana to the wild and wooly East. He bears 
a message for the widow of the late 
General George Custer. This message 
is signed by the secretary ef the Custer 
Battlefield Highway Association and is 
addressed to Elizabeth Custer, the late 
General and hero’s widow. 

White Eagle’s interest to musical peo- 
ple is that he is, as a veracious scribe 
in the Evening Post tells us, perhaps 
the only man who ever saw Luisa Tet- 
razzini trip lightly about in the abandon 
of a dance. As White Eagle is deaf and 
dumb, he could not appreciate the prima 
donna’s voice, but it seems that when 
she heard of his condition and what a 
noted character he is, she undertook to 
do a shimmy for him and gave him her 
photo. 

Now those who have seen the noted 
Tetrazzini would pay almost any price 
to see the lady shimmy. 

White Eagle is to be envied, even if he 
is deaf and dumb, says your 


it 





Amy Ellerman Busy 
with Programs for 
Winter’s Concerts 











Known in the Phonograph World as “The 
Homstead Trio,” Amy Ellerman, Con- 
tralto; Betsy Lane Shepherd, Soprano, 
and Elizabeth Spencer, Soprano, Find 
Time for Play as Well as Work 


_ Although she admits enough pleasure 
into the scheme of her summer living to 
be caught by the camera with her part- 
ners in the Homstead Trio, which re- 
cords for the Edison Phonograph, Amy 
Ellerman has more work to get through 
with during the warm weather than this 
picture of her with Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano, and Elizabeth Spencer, 
soprano, would indicate. She is preparing 
for an extensive tour which will last 
from September to December, following 
which she will give an Aeolian Hall re- 
recital on Jan. 24. 

At the close of her spring season, Miss 
Ellerman appeared with her husband, 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, as assisting artist 
with the chorus of the Octave Club of 
Norristown, Pa. As a student abroad, 
Marion Spangler, who was in charge of 
this concert, had met and worked with 
Mr. Coxe and Miss Ellerman and was 
consequently eager to secure them as at- 
tractions for this program. 





Peabody Summer School Opens with 
Largest Attendance in Its History 


BALTIMORE, July 11.—The summer 
school of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music opened its doors on July 4 to the 
largest enrollment since it was estab- 
lished ten years ago. Adelin Fermin is 
head of the vocal department; Max Lan- 
dow, piano department; J. C. Van Hul- 
steyn, violin department, and Howard R. 
Thatcher, harmony department. Fred- 
erick R. Huber, head of the Peabody 
School, and Dr. Edward Buchner, head 


of the Johns Hopkins University Summer 
School, have planned a series of recitals 
and lectures. A students’ reception was 
held in the Art Gallery of the Peabody 
Institute on July 8. Recitals will be 
given by Max Landow, pianist; G. Her- 
bert Knight, organist: Oscar H. Leh- 
mann, tenor, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn and 
Vivienne Cordero, violinists. 





MACPHAIL SCHOOL AWARDS 





' Minneapolis Institution Grants Bachelor 


of Music Degree for First Time 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 12.—Ingeborg 
Olund received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music at the graduation exercises of the 
MacPhail School in the Minneapolis 
Auditorium. Miss Olund, a post-grad- 
uate student, is the first to be awarded 
this degree by the school. Diplomas and 
certificates were conferred upon 154 
young men and women. A platform ar- 
tist’s distinction was awarded Elsie G. 
Carlson. 

A program was given by Milton Weid- 

eenbach, Muriel Meyer and Helen Ander- 
son, pianists; Florence Hill, Donald Tut- 
tle and George Kreiger, vocalists; Helen 
Hall, violinist; Eleanor Allen, organist; 
Katherine Kester, dramatic reader, and 
the Orchestral Art Society, composed of 
members of the student body and faculty. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, head of the piano 
department, directed the piano perform- 
ances and William MacPhail had charge 
of the remainder of the program. 
+: i Ge De 


MUSIC SCHOOL IN BAYONNE 








To Open in September as Part of Indus- 
trial Y. M. C. A.’s Program 


BAYONNE, N. J., July 2.—A School of 
Music will be inaugurated in September 
under the auspices of the Industrial 
Y. M. C. A., the newly opened institu- 
tion which cost $800,000 to build. Charles 
Troxell will be the director and will head 
the voice department. Karl T. Saul, 
composer, pianist and organist, will be 
in charge of piano instruction. Flor- 
ence Irene Jones, who has had successful 
classes in Boston as well as New York, 
will teach violin. 

Class lessons as well as individual 
lessons will be given, making instruction 
financially possible for everyone. <A 
series of concerts will be given, as well 
as regular students’ recitals in the build- 
ing’s auditorium. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings at Williamsport 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., July 2.—Ethel- 
ynde Smith, soprano, who was heard 
here at the Seminary recently, achieved 
marked success. Miss Smith appeared 
under the same auspices last year, and 
her admirable work earned her the re- 
engagement. 





Wilmington Artists Appear in Charity 
Concert at New Century Club 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 11.—Local 
artists apveared in a concert at the New 
Century Club recently for the benefit of 
the Bichor Cholem Society. Mrs. Josiah 
Bacon. soprano: Mrs. Nathan Goldstein. 
contralto; J. Wales Davis, tenor, and 


Frank Ford Palmer, bass, were effective 


in solos and concerted pieces. They were 
accompanied by Margery Hamilton Hill, 
who also played the Allegro from Beetho- 
ven’s D Minor Sonata. As an encore 
she gave the ‘Danse Andalouse,” by Mac- 
Dowell. Thomas De Sipio played two 
’cello numbers, and Elizabeth F. Day, 
elocutionist, also contributed. ym 





OTTAWA SCHOOL CHILDREN 
PERFORM WITH ORCHESTRA 





Pupils in Symphony Concert Demon- 
strate Advantages of Free Music 
Classes 


OTTAWA, CAN., July 5.—Public school 
children of Ottawa who have attended 
the free violin classes of Donald Hein, 
appeared in a public performance on 
June 16 with members of the Ottawa 
Symphony. The first and second violins 
were played by twenty-six — school 
children while the other orchestral parts 
were taken by regular members of the 
orchestra. The performance revealed a 
remarkable technique, sense of rhythm 
and tone on the parti of the young 
players. 

In the successful outcome of this ex- 
periment in free musical tuition in the 
public schools is seen a promise of a 
generation of well grounded musicians 
in which natural talents wi!! have the 
opportunity of studying at an age when 
study is most beneficial. It is believed 
that this splendid showing will silence 
those who criticized the introduction of 
free music in the schools two years ago, 
and will pave the way for further ex- 


tension of the musical curriculum. 
A. » 


BLIND PUPILS IN CONCERT 








Oklahoma Institute at Muskogee Ends 
Season with Graduation Program 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., July 5.—The closing 
Music Department program of the Okla- 
homa School for the Blind was held re- 
cently and met with great success. Two 


young men students were graduated. 
Homer Gambell completed the course in 
voice and piano under Mrs. Claude L. 
Steele, and gave a complete recital, con- 
ceded to be among the best presented by 
a student in this section of the country. 
It is expected that young Gambell will 
enter the concert and professional field. 
Mr. Gambell was heard as soloist in 
“A New Heaven and a New Earth” 
from Gaul’s “Holy City,” assisted by the 
Senior Chorus under the direction of 
Mrs. Steele. “Unfold, Ye Portals” from 
“The Redemption” was given by the 
Senior Chorus, assisted by the Junior 
Chorus as the celestial choir. Among 
the other performers were Walter Altha, 
pianist; and Zeephia Loman, and Helena 
Bingham, sopranos. “Te Deum” by 
Lloyd, was sung by the Senior Chorus 
with Homer Gambell, Zeephia Loman 
and Claudene Johnson as ree. . 





Benita Dolan on Orchestral Faculty of 
lowa Teachers’ College 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, July 11.—Benita 
Dolan has been appointed to a position on 
the orchestral faculty of the lowa State 
Teachers’ College and will divide her 
time between her ’cello students here and 
at Ross Conservatory in Waterloo. Miss 
Dolan was a violin instructor at St. 
Clara’s College, Sinsinawa, Wis., last 
year. Her special course in ’cello in- 
struction at the State Teachers’ College 
is one of the most largely attended at 
the college. B. C. 





Columbus Children Join in School Music 
Festival 


CoLuMBus, July 5.—The public school 
music festival was held recently in Me- 
morial Hall with the combined high 
school and grade school orchestras, and 
choruses from each school participating. 
The festival was directed by Robert W. 
Roberts, supervisor of public school 
music, assisted by Stella De Selm, con- 
ductor of the grade school orchestras, and 
Lydia Falenbach, director of music at 
North High School. 

Summer light opera, presented by the 
“New Bostonians,” is drawing large 
crowds to Olentangy Park. E. M. S. 





Rosa Ponselle Makes Stay in Birmingham 
on Way to Florida 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 11.—Rosa 
Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera star, spent 
several days in Birmingham early in 
July, en route to Florida. Miss Ponselle 
will return to New York about July 20. 


MICHIGAN CLUBS 


HOLD CONVENTION 





Houghton Is Scene of Ann 
Meeting—Delegates Hea: 
Interesting Programs 


HouGHTON, MIcH., July 11.—Pat 
of music throughout the State atte 
the annual convention of the Michi 
Federation of Music Clubs held 
June 28 to 30. The delegates were gue. 
of the St. Cecilia Club of Houghton, 
under its auspices a number of inte). -. 
ing programs were arranged. 

R. H. Shields, president of the }. 
of trustees of Houghton, opened the . 


vention and was followed by Mrs. J. 1. 
Maxwell, president of the St. Cecilia 
Club. Addresses were made by \jr<. 
Norris Wentworth, State president; \{»< 
Weingarten of Flint, and Mrs. F. W. 
Nichols of Houghton. Concerts 
given at Odd Fellows’ Hall and at th, 
Houghton Club. Those taking part 
were Leta G. Snow, Robert J. McCana- 
liss, Helen Weston, Mrs. F. J. Kepler, 
Florence Canham Fish, Ada Lillian Gor- 
don, Mrs. Jos. A. Michaelson, Winifred 
Jakola, Esther Benrick, Mrs. J. F. Max- 
well, Mrs. L. Bree, Mrs. R. A. Gordon, 
E. C. Austin, Mrs. Beulah Carr Matze y. 
Jessie Cameron, Lyle Engstrom, L. 1. 
Jacobs, Mrs. B. M. Lieblein, Al), 
Cameron, Mrs. Elli S. Stienback, s. 
Olling, Catherine Ingram and Katherine 
Nickerson. Mrs. F. W. Nichols and 
Ruth Haller Ottoway played the acc 
paniments. Gustave Holmquist, bass, 
gave a recital for the delegates at Oi 
Fellows’ Hall. 

In addition to those on the programs. 
the following delegates attended the con- 
vention: Mrs. W. H. Sellew, Ann Arbor, 
second vice-president; Mrs. H. N. Snow. 
Kalamazoo, recording secretary; Mr: 
Leonard B. Case, Detroit, treasurer; 
Mrs. Sara Moore-McLean, Detroit, de! 
egate, Musical Coterie of the Twentieth 
Century Club; Mrs. Theodore O. Lonard, 
Jr., and Mrs. Ada L. Gordon, Detroit, 
Tuesday Musicale; Florence Whitely 
and Grace Barber, Detroit, Musical Art 
Club; Mrs. H. M. Gillett, Mrs. Wii- 
liam Kerr and Mabel Gilbert, Bay 
City, Thursday Musicale; Mrs. Frank 
H. Sweet, Mrs. Joseph A. Michael- 
son and Mrs. MacMillan, Grand Rapids, 
St. Cecilia Society; Florence Fish, Port 
Huron, Thursday Morning Study Club; 
Mrs. C. J. Strobel, Marysville, Pioneer 
Service League; Adelina Van Evera, Mrs. 
Boyer, Mrs. J. W. Weston and Miss 
Kern, Marquette, Saturday Music Club; 
Mrs. L. E. Williams, Mrs. Harry R. 
King, Mrs. James T. Fisher and Mabe! 
Larson, Calumet, Matinée Musicale; Mrs. 
A. E. Hooper, Mrs. E. E. Warner, 
Mrs. G. F. Fesing and Mrs. P. H. Wil!!- 
son, Chassell, Literary-Musicale; Mrs. 
Albert E. Funke and Hazel Johnson, 
Baraga, Music Club; Mrs. W. A. Court- 
ney, Hancock, St. Cecilia Club; Mrs. G. 
S. Rodd and Edward C. Austin, Hough- 
ton, St. Cecilia Club. 





Lyric Glee Club of Wichita Gives Benefit 
Concert for Hospital 


WICHITA, KAN., July 11.—The Lyr 
Glee Club of twenty-four male voices, 
conducted by Harry Evans, gave : 
open-air concert in the grounds of tie 
Wesley Hospital on June 28 for the ben: 
fit of the Nurses’ Fund of the institu- 
tion. The club was assisted by Floria: 
Lindberg, violinist, and Blanche Bixby. 
reader. Mrs. Lucile Kells Briggs was 
the accompanist. T. L. K 





Louisiana to Conduct Twenty Weeks 
Course for Piano Teachers 


NEW: ORLEANS, July 11.—A State : 
mal course for piano teachers is to 
held in the chief cities of Louisiana n¢%: 
season, extending over a period of twe"- 
ty weeks. The cities selected are 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, Lake Cha! 
Alexandria and Shreveport. The cou 
will be free to all Progressive Se! 
teachers and will be conducted by 
structors who have won recognition 
successful teachers. The Progress 
Series is the standard text approved 
school credits by the Louisiana St 
Department of Education. 





Selim Palmgren, Finland’s noted ¢ 
poser and pianist, will appear in 
United States this season in a sé! 
of concerts alone and in association 
Maikki Jaernefelt, a leading sopran¢ 
Finland. 
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Flonzaley Quartet Members Enjoy 





a 





a Reunion with César Thomson 


~The Flonzaley Quartet and César Thomson, the Great Belgian Violinist, in 
Brussels 


JRUSSELS, June 8.—In their student 
days, both Adolfo Betti and Alfred 
Pochon of the Flonzaley Quartet worked 


with César Thomson. It was therefore 
with a personal interest that the great 
pedagogue made the trip from Brussels 
to Liege to hear the players of the Quar- 
tet when they appeared in concert there 
in Apri]. Later, the musicians visited the 
master in his home in this city, where 
the picture of them was taken. 

The players are at present on vacation. 
Mr. Betti is in Italy, Mr. Pochon in 
Switzerland, Mr. d’Archambeau in Bel- 


gium and Mr. Bailly at Divonne-les- 
Bains, France. They have appointed Le 
Tronchet, in Switzerland, for their 
rendezvous on Aug. 1, when they will 
begin two months’ work on their pro- 
grams for the coming season. Before 
leaving Europe, they will be heard at 
Winterthur, Switzerland, Oct. 12; Am- 
sterdam, Oct. 15; Brussels, Oct. 17; 
Paris, Oct. 18, and London, Oct. 21. They 
will sail for America on the Mauretania, 
Oct. 22. More than seventy dates have 
already been booked for them in the 
United States, where they gave 100 con- 
certs last year. 





Librettist of Opera of Greenland Brings 
Work to America 


G. Norman-Hansen, librettist of the 
opera “Kaddera,” with locale laid in 
Greenland, which was recently success- 
fully produced at the Royal Opera House, 
Copenhagen, arrived in New York on 
July 5. Dr. Norman-Hansen came over 
is surgeon of the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
in liner Frederick VIII, in place of the 
egular ship physician. He has brought 
with him the score of the opera, the mu- 
of which is by Hakon Borresen, a 
young Danish composer, and hopes to 
arrange for its production here. The 
“uropean premiére of the work was re- 
viewed in MUSICAL AMERICA’s “Survey 
: eo in Europe” in the issue of 
April 238, 





To Open Opera School in Paris 


(mong recent arrivals from Europe 
: Mrs, Florence Lee Holtzman of 
‘ashington, who has been abroad doing 
elef work and who has returned to 

s country to make final arrangements 

pening an operatic schocl in Paris. 





\gnes Kraemer. Pupil of Lebegott, to 
Sing Leading Roles 

\gnes Kraemer, mezzo-soprano, has 

engaged by Fortune Gallo as one of 

eading mezzo-sopranos for his San 


——— 


Carlo Opera Company for the coming 
season. Miss Kraemer, who hai!s from 
Los Angeles, has been studying voice and 
operatic répertoire in New York since 
1919 with Edward Lebegott, having pre- 
viously studied with him when he lived 
in Los Angeles. Formerly she was a 
pupil of Carl Bronson, a prominent vocal 
instructor and music critic in the South- 
ern California city. Operatic acting 
she has studied here with Charles Trier. 
Miss Kraemer has already been heard 
in opera, having sung the role of Adal- 
gisa in a performance of “Norma” with 
the Mascagni Grand Opera Company in 
Philadelphia on May 15 of this year, 
when Mr. Lebegott was the conductor. 





Marion Armstrong to Make Summer Trip 
to Nova Scotia 


Marion Armstrong, soprano, will soon 
leave New York to spend her vacation 
at her home in Nova Scotia, and will 
probably make the entire trip by auto- 
mobile. On her return she will stop off 
at several Canadian towns to be heard 
in special recitals. 





Percy Hemus to Appear with Hinshaw 
Forces 

Percy Hemus left New York last week 

for a concert tour of Kansas and Mis- 

souri. Mr. Hemus will conclude: his 
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season at Springfield, Mo., on July 25. 
He will then retire from the concert field 
for a period of two years, except for his 
annual New York recitals. During this 
time, he will appear in opera under the 
management of William Wade Hinshaw. 
Mr. Hemus is now recuperating from the 
effects of a severe but not serious fall 
which occurred when he was alighting 
from an automobile. 


AUSTRALIANS HAIL LEVITZKI 





Melbourne Vies with Sydney in Warmth 
of Welcome to Pianist 


When Mischa Levitzki made his initial 
appearance in Sydney, Australia, on 
June 2, J. & N. Tait, the Australian con- 
cert managers, who have charge of the 
tour, cabled the pianist’s American man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, that the scenes of 
enthusiasm were without. precedent. 
After giving nine recitals in the capital 
of New South Wales, Mr. Levitzki 
moved on to Melbourne, Victoria, for his 
initial concert there on June 25. He was 
greeted with even greater warmth ac- 
cording to the following cable: “Final 
appearance Sydney extraordinary suc- 
cess. Melbourne enthusiasm exceeded 
opening Sydney.” 

Mr. Levitzki was scheduled for ten re- 
citals in Melbourne, after which he 
was to journey to Adelaide, where a 
series of four recitals opens on July 19. 
He returns to Sydney in August for five 
orchestral appearances with the New 
South Wales State Orchestra under 
Henri Verbrugghen, who appeared as a 
conductor in New York in the spring of 
1918. 

Mr. Levitzki’s ortginal contract called 
for twenty-five engagements in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, and as twenty- 
eight have already been announced for 
three cities and there are many more im- 
portant places to be visited, it would not 
be surprising if at least fifty fifty dates 


. were filled before he leaves for Europe in 


September. 





Mayer Artists Engaged for Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Kate C. Booth, Lily Byron Gill and 
Bessie Leigh Eilenberg, who provide the 
principal musical fare for Montgomery, 
Ala., are now in New York engaging 
their artists for next season. Two of 
the concerts in their series have been 
taken from the Daniel Mayer roster, 
Marguerite d’Alvarez, the Peruvian con- 
tralto, in a song recital on Jan 27, and 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, in a two- 
piano recital on March 9. Mme. d’Al- 
varez has also been engaged for a recital 
in the Municipal Series in Holyoke, 
Mass., on Jan. 17. 





Edith Baxter Harper Sings at Concerts 
in Central Park 


At the concert given by the New York 
Community Chorus, Harry Barnhart, 
conductor, on the Mall, Central Park, 
on Sunday evening, July 3, Edith Baxter 
Harper, soprano, achieved a distinct suc- 
cess. Mrs. Harper sang in admirable 
style the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” 
accompanied by the band, and as an 
extra the popular old favorite “Asthore.” 
She was in excellent voice and was given 
an ovation. So successful was Mrs. 
Harper that she was re-engaged to ap- 
pear with the chorus on Sunday evening, 
July 10. 





Friedberg Artists Appear at Educational 
Alliance Concert 


Carolyn Porter, soprano; Adolph 
Schmidt, violinist, and Maurice Brown, 
’cellist, appeared at a concert under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, given 
at the Eudcational Alliance on July 13. 
During the summer the Alliance concerts 
are being given in the roof garden. 


London String Quartet’s Fall Tour Will 
Extend to Hawaii 





The London String Quartet will re- 
turn to America in early November for 
a series of coast-to-coast engagements. 
Several months are already solidly 
booked for the tour, which includes a 
month in Hawaii, and a return to the 
East through the northwestern United 
States. 


John Meldrum to Make Long Tour Next 
Season 

John Meldrum, the pianist, who has 
made his home in New York for several 
seasons, left the city last week for the 
summer. He will spend a portion of his 
time in Buffalo, N. Y., and will return to 
New York early in the fall to undertake 
an extended concert tour under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones. 


NAME GOLDTHWAITE 
ST. PAUL ORGANIST 


Boston Musician Selected to 
Fill New Munici- 
pal Post 


St. PAuL, MINN., July 13.—H. Chan- 
dler Goldthwaite has been appointed 
municipal organist here. The announce- 
ment comes from Commissioner L. R. S. 
Ferguson of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the City Council, after months of 
investigation by himself and the organ 
committee which selected the organ now 
being installed in St. Paul’s Municipal 
Auditorium. This organ was purchased 
with a fund raised by popular subscrip- 
tion under the leadership of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, Herbert R. 
Galt, managing editor. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, assisted 
by Aurelia Wharry, soprano, gave a con- 
cert which resulted in the largest single 
contribution to the fund. The Schubert 
Club was a close second in the amount 
raised. Some contributions of $100 to 
$1,000 were made, and the great number 
of $1.50 subscriptions bespoke the popu- 
lar desire for a fine organ to complete 
St. Paul’s notiable Municipal Audito- 
rium. 

Mr. Goldthwaite comes from Boston. 
His training and experience have made 
him prominent in the American Guild 
of Organists. Schooled as a pianist ard 
as a violinist, his choice of the organ as 
his especial instrument, reflected his 
personal taste and preference. 

Mr. Goldthwaite is expected to arrive 
on Sept. 1, when it is believed the instal- 
lation of the organ by A. Leonard John- 
son of the Ernest Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, will be complete. It is the inten- 
tion of Commissioner Ferguson to pre- 
sent a series of free organ recitals, 
starting with three a week. This will 
be supplemented by a course of recitals 
by organists of distinction as concert 
performers. . a» Ge 





Wanda Tirindelli Married to Luigi Curci 


Wanda Tirindelli, daughter of A. P. 
Tirindelli, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
was married to Luigi Curci, former hus- 
band of Amelita Galli-Curci, in New 
York, on July 2. 





Edmund Jacques, Organist, Weds 


Edmund Jacques, organist and choris- 
ter of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
New York City, and Marguerite Vero- 
nica Rose, were married in the historic 
church on Sunday afternoon, June 19. 
The Rev. Dr. J. P. McComas and the 
Rev. Dr. William Montague Geer offi- 
ciated. 
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Modern Rome Hears “Aida’’ in 


Al Fresco 





RoME, June 21.—At the Porto del 
Popolo, near the Church of St. Maria, 
they were clamoring “The book of the 
opera!” Just as they do at the entrance 


to the Costanzi Theater, for at the 
Porto del Popolo you take the tramway 
along the Flaminian Road, and in ten 
minutes are able to reach the Stadium 
where the great open-air performances 
of “Aida” were given last week. It al- 
most took one back to the ancient days 
of the Roman empire, when Augustus 
and Nero presided at the gladiatorial and 
other amusements of the Circus. But 
this was an evening performance, and 
instead of the stage curtain used in the 
theater of Pompeii, of Marcello and 
Balbus, we had a violent contrast of 
light and darkness: a barrier of power- 
ful electric lights turned toward the pub- 
lic, which left the scene itself in semi- 
obscurity and shadow. In this open-air 
setting the azure twilight of the banks 
of the Nile was called up with the most 
poetic verisimilitude, as well as the sun- 


Stadium of the Ancient Roman Emperors 


illumined return of the victors to 
Memphis, thanks to the efforts of Tocca- 
fondi, the scenic designer and Professor 
Cesare Ferri, the scenic director. The 
metropolis of Egypt, as it appeared some 
thirty-two centuries ago, rose in all 
the massive splendor of Egyptian 
architecture, with its ponderous columns, 
with capitals of lotus-flowers which 
seemed to have been brought direct from 
Luxor or Karnak. All orders of an- 
cient Egyptian society, the entire court 
of the Pharaohs, passed before our gaze. 
What difference did it make that the 
great majority of the listeners did not 
hear any of the words which were sung; 
the music itself was enjoyed. When 
“Aida” was first given, the idea was 
to have Rhadames surrender his sword 
to Ramfis, but the Egyptologists, when 
consulted, declared that a general could 
not yield up his sword to a priest. The 
embarrassed interpreter of the réle tele- 
graphed the librettist, Antonio Ghislan- 
zonl, in order to know what he should do. 
The Milanese poet was unversed in 





Egyptology, but he rose to the occasion 
by declaring: “If the sword is made of 
some precious metal it should not be 
delivered to the priest; but if it is a 
wooden sword it may be handed over 
to him.” 

A night of stars and moon over-arched 
the great open-air “Stadio Nazionale” 
for a performance which was to the 
credit of all those concerned in it. The 
young master Gaetano Bavagnoli, still 
surrounded by the nimbus of recent suc- 
cesses at the London Covent Garden and 
the Massimo Theater of Palermo, con- 
ducted the work with an absence of all 
sensational commercialism, of charlatan- 
ism, and with a wonderful faculty for 
unifying every element of the Verdian 
score. A conductor to be able to give 
convincing vitality of expression to an 
older opera like “Aida,” one which is 
provided with so many traditions, must 
have a vivid poetic sense and dramatic 
impetus, as is the case with Bavagnoli. 
He held and directed with firmness and 
artistic effect a large group of inter- 


preters which, including chorus, orch 
tra, band and supernumeraries, total, 
600 persons. Tina Poli-Randaccio, a fi 
dramatic soprano, and with a tempe: 
mental gift which well qualifies her ;{ 
the part, sang the title-role of the ope: 
She revealed herself as one of the int: 
preters who of recent years have giy 
the warmest and most intense expressi 
to the Verdian heroine’s music. Her si) 
ing of the Romance in the third act ma 
the tender melancholy of home-sickn: 
real to every listener, and her vo 
work throughout the entire opera \ 
admirable. Associated with her succ 
were the tenor Giovannone, who has 
clear and flexible voice which only ca 
for a somewhat more perfect cont 
la Sadun, an Amvneris regally imposi: 
the baritone Molinari, an Amonasro 
the grand style, whose vibrant a 
spirited voice made a deep impressi 
Argentini, the bass, with a _ power! 
voice of excellent quality, and, final! 
Semprini and Rossi. The chorus, 
imposing mass of voices, sang with « 
fidence and musical intuition. In 
second act the Egyptian crowd—ma 
up of some 300 persons—was admiral! 
in its chorus of praise to Rhadames, a 
in its disciplined stage behavior. N 
less interesting were the dromedaries a 
the one huge elephant that took part 
this scene. 





Basel Crowns Premiére 
of Native Son’s Opera 





BASEL, June 18.—The  premiére 
toward the end of the operatic season 
here, a few weeks ago, in the Basel Mu- 
nicipal Theater, of Kar] Futterer’s opera 
“Der Geiger von Gmiind” (“The Fiddler 
of Gmiind”), resulted in an unqualified 
success for this dramatic work from the 
pen of a native son of the city. Not 
only did Futterer write the music of 
his score; he was his own text-writer 
as well. He succeeded in extending and 
amplifying the original legend of the 
“Fiddler” with rare poesy, and by his 
metamorphosis of the tale into a love- 
story, his development of the struggles 
and conflicts which the creative artist is 
obliged to wage with the world at large, 
he was able to lend his material a greatly 
enhanced interest, and to give it a most 
powerful inner and external dramatic 
vitality. With regard to his music, 
Futterer, though he has entire control 
of all the modern expressional means, 
showed entire originality and individual- 
ity. A few Wagnerian reminiscences are 
the more obvious because they are natur- 
ally present in the story itself. He 
blazes new trails in his harmonizations, 
especially with regard to the instru- 
mentation of his score, which is built up 
altogether in free thematic style. The 
chorus plays an outstanding part in the 
work; its musical verity, and a 
straightforwardness that verged on 
harshness and avoided the saccharine, 
contributed to the great success the 
new opera obtained in Basel. The lead- 
ing réles were sung by Rudolf Weyrauch, 
alternating with Max Begemann, and by 
Senta Erd. The performance was con- 
ducted by Gottfried Becker. 





Salzburg to Hear New 
Strauss Score in August 





VIENNA, June 20.—Richard Strauss’s 
new opera—it is to be entitled “Inter- 
mezzo,’ and the composer is writing 
his own libretto—is to be presented for 
the first time at the Salzburg Music. Fes- 
tival next month, with singers and or- 
chestra from the Vienna Staatsoper, and 
conducted by the composer in person. 
The new score is said to resemble in 
style the master’s “Ariadne,” and to 
partake of the nature of the Singspiel. 
The composer’s. successful Richard 
Strauss Week in Berlin, earlier in the 
month, with its fine performances of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten,” is taken to be another 
sign that a new operatic work from his 
pen will be welcomed. 


EDWARD J. DENT declares that the 
Englishman values the sense of privacy 
in music no less than in any other de- 
partment of life. 





nt 


Senta Erd, the Basel Grand Opera Prima 
Donna, Who Created the Leading Role 
in Futterer’s “Geiger von Gmiind” 








Austrian Operetta 
to Be Agent of Music 
Propaganda in France? 





PARIS, July 1.—Next season German 
and Austrian comic opera is to be the 
feature of the Apollo Theater produc- 
tions here, in an attempt to win the 
Parisian public to Teutonic operetta, and 
make the latter as popular as Wagner 
is on the grand opera stage. It is 
regarded by Paris managers as a de- 
liberate attempt to win Frenchmen to 
support the Germanic types of operetta 
production, a propaganda which was 
well and successfully under way even 
before the war. A new comic opera by 
Franz Lehar, “The Dreamer” (‘Le 
Réveur’’) is to be the chief attraction at 
the Teutonized Apollo, and both Austrian 
and German comic opera composers and 
librettists are developing decided initia- 
tive in combining the attractions of 
French costumes and décor, and the light 
and ingratiating tunefulness of music in 
the Viennese style, in preparation for the 
conquest of Paris along operetta lines. 

A BERLIN musicologist asserts that 
every Jarge daily should have two music 
critics; one, older, more solidly quies- 
cent, to cover older art-works; and an- 
other, a budding, one, for modern music. 





IN the Chinese theater string instru- 
ments only are used to accompany songs, 
and wind instruments are only employed 
in the event of a marriage or a recep- 
tion. 





Eugen d’Albert’s Eclecticism 





DARMSTADT, June 16.—It is just four 


weeks ago that Eugen’ d’Albert’s 
“Sirocco,” three acts with music, was 
performed for the first time in the Hes- 
sian Landestheater in Darmstadt, and, 
in spite of the decided success scored by 
the new work, critical opinion is now 
convinced that it represents, in no way, 
shape or form, a contribution of perma- 
nent value to the operatic répertoire. 
The performance itself was an admirable 
one. Balling conducted in masterly 
fashion, and Hartung’s excellent stage 
management (except in the third act), 
aided materially in securing a unity of 
effect which had a good deal to do with 
the great success the opera obtained. 


Sensational as an American Film 


The score is built up on the basis of 
nerve-exciting effect, which never fails 
to appeal to the great mass. The action 
is modeled after the sensational Ameri- 
can film, holding one in suspense, yet 
quite incredible. It is steeped in the 
spirit of the French half-world, and 
dressed, musically, in the red robe of 
Italian verism. This action—if such a 
blind living out and yielding to instinct 
deserves the title—has as its scene of 
development Northern Africa under the 
Foreign Legion. The queen among the 
local cocottes is a French woman named 
Rouquine, who is known as “the evil 
spider,” and is symbolized by the name 
of the desert wind, “Sirocco.”’ She drives 
all men mad. I am a beast let loose on 
you,” she says. “I must lure and slay. 
I come from below and drag them 
down!” And thus she continues until 
she is strangled by the Legionary, Du- 
pont, who recognizes in her the woman 
who had once kicked his mother from 
her, when, on her knees, she begged the 
adventuress to give her back her son. 


Clever Music Stresses Moral Laxity 


This aesthetically repulsive libretto 
can pretend to no poetic value, and, 
similarly, d’Albert’s music is lacking in 
real quality. The musicianly skill and 
cleverness which the composer shows in 
utilizing any and every means in order 
to secure effects at any cost, stresses the 
the lascivity and frivolous sensuality of 
the work in the most vigorous manner, 
and makes any nobler impulse appear 
to be no more than incidental. The 
thematic contents of the score are ex- 
hausted in a few motives of little in- 
dividuality, the themes in _ question 
being repeated again and again without 
being varied with any idea of psycho- 
logical employment. <A few waltzes, 
which are used at great length, and 
which lend whole sections of the work 
a distinctly comic opera character, are 





Revealed in New Operatic Work 


successful so far as regards their for 
and content; but also give evident prov! 
of d’Albert’s musical eclecticism. Th 
eclecticism of d’Albert, taken as 
whole, together with certain marke 
mannerisms of the composer, lend a 
that he writes a certain uniformity 
character which does not offer mu 
chance to say anything new about his 
music. The voice parts are grateful ani 
singable, and, as well as the orchestra! 
score of the work, have been written wit! 
routined skill and in an easy, flowing 
style. 





Migot Sums Up Music’s 
Aesthetic Development 





PaRIs, June 20.—Georges Migot, in | 
new “Essai pour une Esthétique mus 
cale,” sums up the historic development 
of music as follows: “The classic co! 
cept of music created masterpieces, y: 
before it music was represented by mag- 
nificent works in the rhythmic conce} 
tion of Greek music; the linear conce} 
tion of melody; in the linear-rhythn 
conception of folk-song; in.the plu 
linear and rhythmic conception of 
music of the Renaissance, harmony wa 
born. At first greatly restricted, it does 
not motive a new viewpoint in musica 
art until Debussy. The heritor of melody, 
French genius creates the most pert: 
types of fhe open-air folk-melod 
in a magnificent renascence. Palestri 
was the pupil of Goudimel. Lat 
Couperin was copied by Bach hims 
Rameau discovers modern harmo! 
from Mozart to Wagner. Debussy 
pears, and taking harmony as a mea! 
of musical expression in itself, discl 
new kingdoms in the world of sound.” 


STRAVINSKY, speaking of the affin 
existing between Russian and Spa! 
folk-music, says: “There is noth 
Latin in the music of the Andalusia 
Their feeling for rhythm is a heritag« 
their oriental ancestors, and the affin 
existing between the music of the 
races is no doubt due to this common 
cestry.” 

Says D. L. M., writing in the Nat 
and the Athanaeum, “from the unio! 
the ballet and Duncan sprang Fok 
and his disciple Bolm, perhaps the 
great maitre de ballet.” 


AMONG the places to which E. E. 5 
erville and Martin Ross’s “St! 
Aways,” a new book of sketches, ta 
the reader is “the Chatelet Theater, W 
Grieg conducting his own music.” 
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( ‘atherings Along the Musical 


““Main Streets” of Urban Europe 





‘1EV, June 23.—A_ society for the 
hering of an interchange of ideas 
od musie in the development of choral 
singing, between the Ukraine and Ger- 
y, has been founded in this city and 
Berlin. German and Ukrainian choral 
societies are to collaborate in an ex- 
inge of concerts in each other’s coun- 
s. In Berlin the Ukrainian choral con- 
tor, Professor Turula, is already 
illing a German chorus. 


LIEGE, June 19.—During a_ recent 
street processional in honor of the Vir- 
g headed by a band playing a snap- 
yily rhythmed march, a young girl in the 
cortege was noticed carrying out the 
steps of the fox-trot quite unconsciously, 
without attracting the attention of the 
vicar walking beside his flock. Inciden- 
tally, the Virgin of Delcour is popularly 
known to good Liégeois as “the dancing 
Virgin.” 





PARIS, June 24.—A number of interest- 


ng new works are promised for next 
season at the Opéra-Comique. Among 
new operatic scores will be Georges 
Hué’s “Dans l’ombre de la Cathédrale”’; 
Henri Busser’s “Les Noces_ Corin- 
thiennes”; Jean Gras’ “Polypheme’”; 


“Sainte Odile,” and 
Puget’s “Caprices du Roi.” Ballets or 
ne-act novelties will include: “Quand 
a cloche sonnera,” by Bachelet; ‘“Ca- 


Mareel Bertrand’s 


nille,’ by Mare Delmas, and ‘“Mes- 
saouada,” by Ratez. Most important 
among the revivals is to be Gluck’s 


“Orphée, with the original version for 
tenor restored by Paul Vidal. 


STUTTGART, June 19.—The premiéres 


f Franz Kokoschka’s “Mérder, Hoffnung 
ler Frauen” “Murderers, Women’s 
dope’) and Franz Blei’s’ burlesque 


“Nusch-Nuschi,” at the Stuttgart 
Landestheater, served to introduce a neo- 
German composer of twenty-four, Paul 
Hindemuth, whose intensely red-blooded 
ind vital inspiration is equally at home 
music of a supernatural or dramatic 
ture. and in that of a light and grace- 
ful style 
MUNICH, June 21.—Munich, which in 
former years led the other cities of Ger- 
lany in the number and importance 
of its musical premiéres, has now fallen 
ar behind in the race. The traveling 
iblic, for whom these operatic and 
ther musical performances were largely 
ntended, has once more begun to fre- 
ent the city, but the spirit needed for 
vy serious artistic effort seems to be 
king. 


BRUSSELS, June 18.—Huberman at the 
erts Populaires, and Thibaud, at 
the Concerts Ysaye and the Conserva- 
earlier in the month, aroused 
siasm. Aside from Thibaud’s mar- 

us playing, mention might be made, 
regard to the Conservatory concert, 
six of the nine numbers he played 
transcriptions, and that he used a 
E-string, as does Ysaye himself, 
also induced the Queen of the Bel- 

, an excellent violinist, to adopt 11. 


RENCE, June 20.—Early this month 
ty witnessed the dedication of the 
iicent new theatrical house known 

Alhambra, with the presentation 
“summer theater,’ seating 8000 

of “Aida,” in a splendid per- 
nce which enlisted the services of 
nor Pertile, the diva la Carena, and 
distinguished artists, Del Cupolo 
ng a picked orchestra of one hun- 
nen, 


NNA, June 18.—Alfred Polger does 
the way in which Mozart’s “Don 

S given at the Vienna Staatsoper 
lays: “It has been stylicized, made 
quare, modern, decoratively chaste. 
heatrical has disappeared, so has 
arm, the sweetness, the element of 
ipernatural. It is to weep! El- 
tands—tthere is nothing for her to 
In the ballroom the three 

| dances compete with each other 


musically. Don Juan does not even 
think of forcing his way through the 
ballroom. He sings, the others sing, 
then they sing together, and then they 
all stand and wait for the curtain to fall. 
The graveyard is so bright and comfort- 
able that you can read the wedding an- 
nouncement in the paper there. In the 
last scene, Don Juan sits and eats alone 
with excellent appetite; one might ima- 
gine that gluttony had been his besetting 
sin. And after his interview with the 
Stone Guest, while steam from a defec- 
tive radiator pours on the stage, Don 
Juan lies him down in his white silk 
-knee-breeches and dies of asphyxiation.” 





LONDON, June 25.—Especially inter- 
esting programs have been the order of 
the day at Westminster Abbey during 
the past few weeks. On June 14, a num- 
ber of motets were sung by the Abbey 
Choir under the leadership of Sydney 
Nicholson, including Palestrina’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Bach’s “Jesu, Priceless Treas- 
ure,” one by William Byrd, and several 
motets by modern composers. Among 
the new works was a fine motet com- 
posed for the special choir by Basil Har- 
wood, and another, by Nicholson him- 
self, “In Memory of the Unknown War- 
rior.” 

RoME, June 23.—The prices paid by 
the Italian war profiteers for opera seats 
in this city are quite beyond credence. 
When Mascagni himself conducts at the 
Costanzi Theater, they are entirely will- 
ing to part with 900 lire, approximately 
$180, for a box, or 150 lire, about $30, 
for a stall. At the first night of Mas- 
cagni’s “Piccolo Marat,” more than 750,- 
000 lire were paid for seats, and the 
profiteer audience that crowded the dress 
circle was so ostentatiously weighted 
down with costly jewelry that the gen- 
eral public hooted the wearers. 


SHANGHAI, June 17.—Chinese bands 
with foreign instruments took the popu- 
lar American war-tune, -“Over There,’ 
to their hearts upon its first appearance, 
for use as a funeral march, and from 
Canton to Shanghai, and even further 
north it is the correct thing to be played 
at any Chinese funeral of real impor- 


tance, whose givers are able to gratify 
family pride by the employment of a 
brass band at the obsequies. “John 


Brown’s Body” is another American 
march which leads the hearse in China. 





3ERLIN, June 2 nna, there 
has been a decided change in the char- 
acter of the audiences who now attend 
the opera in this city, and as in the 
metropolis on the Danube, the new —_ 
of music-lovers of the city on the Spree 
munch buns while listening to Wagner 
or Puccini. The _ intellectual middle 
classes, officials, teachers, scientists, etc., 
have suffered most because of the war, 
and are no longer as prominently rep- 
resented in the overa audiences. On the 
other hand the better and more educated 
element of the working class has come 
into the foreground at Berlin opera per- 
formances and recitals, and forms a most 
respectful and appreciative public. 
comparing pupils 
says that Eng- 
but with a low 


J ACQUES-DALCROZE, 
of various nationalities, 
lish children are musical, 
emotional reaction. 


A MUSICAL walking-stick, or cane, pre- 
sented to Napoleon by the U. S. Ambas- 
sador to France in his day, formed of 
one piece of tortoise mounted with gold 
and with a music-box on the top, was 
sold at auction in London, in 1823; but 
does not appear to have turned up since 
in the auction-room. 


THE first peal of bells ever rung by 
Freemasons was in celebration of peace 
after the Great War, at St. Clement 
Danes Church, Strand, London, where a 
marble tablet to commemorate the event 
was recently unveiled. 


.is reduced to a minimum. 
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“The Sphere’ (London) 


Futurist Ballet, “Chout,” With Larinoff Scenery: The Old Buffons Attracted by the 


Young Buffon (Slavinsky). Inset: 
London Russian Ballet Season 


Lydia Lopckova, 


Premiére Danseuse of the 





Heifetz Reveals Spirit of Youth 
to Melbourne in Inspired Playing 





M* LBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
15.—Jascha Heifetz’s first 


in the Melbourne Town Hall, 
great and 


June 
recital 
aroused a 
representative Australian 
audience to an unusual pitch of enthu- 
siasm. As a musician he transported his 
listeners to the golden age of Hellenism. 
He was the very spirit of youth incar- 
nate in music, for only youth can sing in 
the tones he did. He began with Han- 
del’s popular Sonata in D, then played 
the Mendelssohn Concerto and followed 
it with the Chopin E Minor Nocturne, 
arranged by Auer, Brahms’ “Hungarian 
Dance,” No. 7, a Tchaikovsky “Mélodie,” 
some Paganini “Caprices,” and the Baz- 
zini “Ronde des Lutins.” His tone is of 
exceptional quality. Sometimes it sug- 
gests the organ diapason, so round and 
full is it. Sometimes it thins out to a 
delicacy resembling nothing in music, 
but which one may say suggests the fin- 
est silken thread. On occasions it is 
pleasingly liquid, like warm honey. 
When it is put to impish work, as in 
Bazzini’s “Ronde des Lutins,” it is the 
voice of Puck himself. Heifetz does not 
sound sorrow in sorrowful terms. If it 
must be expressed he does it with a 
haunting charm that robs it of its pain. 
One can imagine a dying m&n dying 


with a smile on his face at the sound of 
the music of this gifted young man. 

The enthusiasm of the audience grew 
in intensity until the final item on the 
program was played, when a scene of 
unheard of excitement was witnessed. 
Several extras were necessary to quell 
the tumult. Though born in Southwest- 
ern Russia, Heifetz reflects very strong- 
ly the art principles of ancient Greece, 
and the beauty which pervaded his every 
phrase suggested the poetry of Keats. 
Youth frequently laughs at difficulties 
from ignorance. Heifetz does not laugh 
at them, but just takes them and con- 
quers them. His treatment all through 
Handel’s noble work was in keeping with 
its classic contours and well-balanced 
phrases. The tone was as chaste as 
Greek statuary, and the whole style 
clear and convincing. With the Men- 
delssohn Concerto the artist was able to 
show some truly astounding feats of bow- 
ing. The deftness of the short bows was 
only equalled by their lightness, and was 
specially notable in the last movement. 
The opening movement was a great per- 
formance in the passionate vein; while in 
the second the cantabile effects were un- 
forgettably sweet without being cloying. 
As an accompanist Heifetz had Samuel 
Chotzinoff, and finer accompanying than 
this artist provides could not easily be 
imagined. 








Music Halls Flourish 
on Banks of the Seine 


Lord Haldane Hails 


Physicist as Musician 





PARIS, June 15.—The music-halls of 
aris have never been better attended 
than at the present moment, and it seems 
that since the war has ended they enjoy 
an ever-increasing popularity. This af- 
fluence, which brings them wealth at the 
same time permits them to be gorgeous. 
The big spectacular revues exhibit a 
splendor hithertc unknown. Among the 
most sumptuous are those of M. Vol- 
terra, at the Casino de Paris. The-e 
diversions are always developed accord- 
ing to an invariable formula, and _ be- 
come tiresome in the Jong run: they em- 
phasize the art of dancing, and d:alozue 
They do net 
pretend to satisfy the mind, with their 
defiles, dances and tableaux. Yet there 
are evenings when even a serious music- 
lover is not bored by watching this 
kaleidoscopic show of colors, these shin- 
ing apparitions, by hearing this light, 
frothy music, and the frank rhythms of 
fairy ballets. The spectator abandons 
himself to a_ species of soft. open- 
mouthed indolence. 


’ fieff’s ballet, 


LONDON, June 22.—In_ introducing 
Professor Einstein, upon the occasion of 
his recent lecture on “The New Meaning 
of Space,” at King’s College, in this city, 
Lord Haldane, who presided, declared 
that Professor Einstein had two great 
qualities for his task. He had a command 
of the tremendous instrument of mathe- 
matics as complete, at least, as that of 
any man alive. He had something more, 
a creative imagination akin to that of 
the poet. He fashioned creations ap- 
parently out of nothing in the way that 
genius alone could do. He was, too, a 
musician who played with a feeling and 
an insight not always found in even the 
very best professionals. He was a mas- 


ter of the violin as well as of mathe- 
matics. 
ONE London critic finds that Proko- 


“Chout,” makes you “leave 
with the exhilarating sense of a debauch 
in the nursery,” as well as having “as- 
sisted at the revelation of a musical 
genius.” 
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Music as a Power in American Progress 





‘Art Must Pave Way to Raise the Standard of Our National Taste—Why People Are 


Unreceptive to the Best Influences—Living Problems and the Mind of the People 





By CHARLES D. ISAACSON* 








' future of America is the future 
American taste. 

If the crowds prefer to hear the cheap 
mus <; if they continue to turn a deaf 
ear (0 the masterpieces of true beauty, 


then America cannot expect to rise above 
that level. A nation is logically merely 
the composite of its people. If the 
balance leans toward the degrading, the 
nation tends that way; if the trend is 
for enriching and substantial matters, 
thai is the direction of the country’s own 
policies T am _so utterly and uncom- 
promising a believer in democracy—in 


*\\r. Isaacson, who is well Known for his 
missionary work for music in the New York 
Concerts, is the author of a _ book, 
American Philosophy,’’ a collection of 
five lectures he has delivered in many im- 
portant institutions. We have asked Mr. 
Isaacson to tell in this article the essentials 
of his philosophy from the musical viewpoint. 


the people and their power-—that I know 
everything is within the hands of the 
populace, just as it may be found ap- 
piicable to the family, or the city, and 
the state. A family which is slovenly 
and morose is given to very different 
mental processes from the family which 
is neat and joyous—lives differently and 
melts with the communty in a different 
manner. The family cannot rise above 
the intelligence and the taste of its mem- 
bers; the home cannot be any lovelier 
ard sweeter and godlike than the mem- 
bers of the family. Thus a community 
is simply the composite of its citizens. 
The United States is the expression of 
the hundred millions. 

What hes music to do with the future 
of democracy and culture? I see in 
music and its sister arts the most potent 
influence for a finer America, so that I 
sense the opportunity for the musicians 


to occupy a place at the throne. of the 
Government. Art has been considered 
to be merely an appendage to life. Art 
is capable of becoming the salvation of 
life itself. 

Let me explain this amazing attitude 
and therein analyze a certain phase of 
this “New Democratic Philosophy” of 
mine. 

I associate taste, progress and civiliza- 
tion together. I associate taste and 
music with all arts together. 

What is the relation of taste and 
progress? A man can rise no higher 
than himself. His taste is the indication 
of his mental stature. It is his men- 
tality. It may sound almost fanatical to 
say that if a man likes only the cheap 
songs and does not care for the sym- 
phony, that shows heisalittleman. But 
it is true. An individual is not likely to 
move from the “shimmy” to Shakespeare, 
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y, in view of the entire success and the 
pronounced satisfaction of the re- 
cently completed tour, takes pleasure 
D in announcing a second tour under 
its exclusive direction, of the great 


N PARLOW 


Time available—in the Hast, from 
October until Christmas—in| the 
West, from January until April. 


Immediate application is advisable. 


' ELWYN CONCERT BUREAU 
| Oliver O. Young 
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53 West 39th Street 
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and if he prefers “jazz” to Schubert, he 
is probably equally liberal in his choice 
of all mental lucubrations. The state 
of mind which enables a man to find his 
highest enjoyment in the empty pleasure 
of the vaudeville, as it is generally con- 
stituted, is not changeable at will. That 
state of mind leads him to select a type 
of magazine for his reading, it keeps him 
from the classics of literature, it makes 
him shy clear of the art museums 
and the lectures. It arbitrarily fixes his 
scope of thought, his conversation, his 
whole point of view on life. . 
In any event, there can be no gainsaying 
the relation of taste to mental develop- 
ment. 

A nation of citizens whose taste is 
low is under-developed mentally and is 
moving away from the best possibilities 
of culture and civilization. Low taste 
tends toward unreceptivity of mind, 
while better taste opens the brain to all 
influences. Low taste, I might say, 
opens the way to the worse influences. 
A mental soil steeped in vulgarity and 
immorality and cheapness and ugliness 
is not likely to be the best place for 
idealistic thinking. 

I realize only too well that when I 
declare that the man who does not love 
beautiful music is fit for “treasons, 
stratagems and spoils,” I am very insult- 
ing to millions of persons. 

But it is true to a large extent. Con- 
ceive for the moment some idealistic pro- 
posal for the good of the nation—some 
proposal wherein a little sacrifice must 
be borne. Think of mentioning it to 
the low-taste man and the high-taste 
man. The one has been fed upon rae- 
time, insincere ballads, paper novels, 
yellow newspapers, corner gossip, the 
latest dance steps, etc. The other has 
been companion to Beethoven, Chopin 
Schubert, Shakespeare, Shelley, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt; 
likes to be serious once in a while; under- 
stands and thrills at beauty. Which 
mind can be expected to investigate the 
proposal? Which is likely to be the more 
receptive? 

It is not that the great mass of people 
do not want to do the right things. They 
are just unreceptive to the best in- 
fluences; deaf to the army of idealists 
who are shouting in the wilderness. 

Sométhing is needed which will open 
the minds, act as a wedge in them, clear 
the rubbish and debris from the road 
and make a clear passage for clear think- 
ing. This something is art, led by music. 

Music gets into the minds and when 
properly directed toward the building of 
taste, leads the way for all other im- 
provements. That activity which succeeds 
in changing a man’s taste from the 
vaudeville level to the concert standard 
has also made it essential for him to 
change his reading, his conversation, his 
thinking. No man who has been content 
with the mental diet of a child will be 
able to live without all the accoutrements 
of an adult mind when he has tasted the 
food of maturity. The sensation of 
knowing beauty in music is a forerunner 
for other knowledge which will change 
his whole attitude upon affairs. 

The economists delight to show us that 
all our problems to-day are economic; 
the sociologists like to show us that it 
is a sociological condition. But ! go 
further than either—I say that our diffi- 
culties are mainly mental and spiritual. 
We must go further back than the causes 
of industrial and racial unrest. We must 
get back to the causes of the causes. 
We must get back to the minds of men 
and women. The profiteer is a man 
whose mind has been perverted by his 
state of development. The wild, ranting 
radical and the stiff, uncompromising 
capitalist are in the same boat. 

What is our national taste? I have 
already indicated it to you, when I say 
that good music draws a little percentage 
of our population, while cheap vaude- 
ville and musical comedy draws nearly all 
the people. Art museums get a fraction 
of one per cent of the population, and 
baseball gets a large slice. Even prize 
fighting gets more attendance than the 
opera! 

The statesman of to-morrow will con- 
sider this matter of taste and will in- 
vestigate the relation between cheap 
music and mental reaction; the possi- 
bility of Federal support of all move- 
ments seeking the betterment of taste— 
not for art’s sake, but for sociological, 
governmental and economic improve- 
ment. - 

I conceive of the musicians as occupy- 
ing a remarkable relationship to life in 
the coming epochs. They will be the 
servants of the state and the leaders of 
the veople. They will continue to be just 
what they are now—entertainers, but 
something infinitely bigger, infinite’ 
more important. 
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Everywhere 











the press, musicians, musical educators, musical managers 
join in praise of 





HERMAN DEVRIES IN THE CHI- 
CAGO “EVENING AMERI- 
CAN,’’ JUNE 23: 

“MUSICAL AMERICA, the 
justly celebrated weekly journal 
of New York, has just launched a 
unique musical guide, unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen in the 
profession. It is a compilation 
of the musical resources of this 
country from coast to coast, and 
contains among other valuable 
information sensible chapters of 
many points interesting to the 
artist debutant, the cost of giving 
a recital in New York, for in- 
stance, and good advice on all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare 
and advancement of musicians. 

**Besides it gives the names of 
musical clubs and other organiza- 
tions engaging artists all over the 
United States, and is therefore a 
treasure to managers and concert 
givers. 

‘Altogether a valuable little 
volume, carefully compiled and 
well worth the price.”’ 


BUFFALO EXPRESS, JUNE 18: 

“The guide contains an im- 
mense amount of information 
in small space, and many articles 
of interest to the general public 
as well as to professional musi- 
cians.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA “PUBLIC 

LEDGER,’’ JUNE 19: 

‘*A very useful work of reference 
for musicians is MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S GUIDE, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
a digest of the musical resources 
of this country and Canada. Un- 
der the name of each city and 
town are classified the resources 
in detail, and concert-givers and 
concert-goers will find the book 
a musical Baedeker.’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO “DAILY 

NEWS,”’ JUNE 25: 

‘*MUSICAL AMERICA’S 1921 
GUIDE, a comfortable volume of 
262 pages, bound in durable linen 
covers, has just come from the 
press. It purports to be a ‘digest 
of the musical resources of the 
United States and Canada’ ard 
it may well be called that. 

‘*The information contained in 
the book is valuable to musical 
societies, to musicians, to stu- 
dents, to managers and to news- 
paper folk.”’ 


HARVEY B. GAUL IN THE PITTS- 
BURGH ‘“‘POST,’’ JUNE 4: 
‘*From the press of MUSICAL 

AMERICA has come a new guide 

and digest of the musical 

resources of the United States and 

Canada. The price of the volume 





is $2 and it is worth double the 
amount. I don’t see how any 
professional musician, meaning 
by that, concert musician, can 
afford to be without the book.”’ 


JESSIE Mac BRIDE IN THE 
WASHINGTON “TIMES,’’ 
JUNE 26: 

‘A most remarkable com- 
pilation of the resources and 
the possibilities for music in 
America, is put out in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE, a book that 
furnishes a valuable hand-book 
with which one might journey 
into any city in the United States 
and Canada, and feel ‘at home’ 
with the musical resources there, 
and a book that also offers advice 
to the communities of the land 
for becoming musical centers.”’ 


‘J. O. L. IN THE BALTIMORE 


“EVENING SUN,’ JUNE 21, 

1921: 

“It is an important book of 
reference.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA “RECORD,”’ 

JUNE 26, 1921: 

‘*MUSICAL AMERICA has just 
issued a most useful compendium 
of information under the name 
of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE.”’ 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Director of School of Music, University of Illinois, writes: ‘‘I shall take 
pleasure in ordering a copy at once for the University library, for it is the sort of work 
that we shall want to refer to many times.”’ 

HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, Cornell University, writes: ‘“The book arrived this morn- 
ing. It is a marvel of completeness and of useful information. Congratulations!”’ 

HENRY D. TOVEY, Director, Department of Fine Arts, University of Arkansas, writes: ‘‘The 
GUIDE is a most interesting and valuable book.’’ 


Surely MUSICAL AMERICA is to be complimented 
on this publication, whose mine of information can be 
made so far reaching. I have been through it pretty 
thoroughly and find there is much which an office like 
mine could glean from it, but I am particularly impressed 
with the exceptional value it is to the aspirant, whose 
number as you know is legion. Every day I am com- 
pelled to say “No” to artists who approach me for man- 
agement, and many of them, I am sure, are worthy of 
what I can do for them. Those who have any business 
instinct should be able to do much for themselves with 


This is the earliest opportunity that I have to congrat- 
ulate you upon MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, which 
I received a few weeks ago. 


I do not remember ever having had such a valu- 
able reference book and I think that MUSICAL 

















the use of such a reference book as the one you have 





edited. I wish I could point out its advantages to them, 


because I wish them all, especially our American artists, gards, 


much good luck. 


Yours sincerely, 


CATHARINE BAMMAN 


New York, June 10, 1921 


AMERICA’S GUIDE is the most complete book I have 
ever seen. It gives such explicit information in concise 








form, which is a great help and assistance in one’s work. 
I hope that you may continue to issue it every year. 


Wishing you continued success, I am, with best re- 


Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


New York, June 18, 1921 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is for sale, either through 
your music or book dealer, or direct from the publishers, at 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. Bound in linen cloth—Price $2.00. 
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Germany’s Musical Ardor Remains Undampened 


As Costs Leap to Heights Almost Prohibitive 





Elena Gerhardt, Here Again 
to Sing “Lieder,” Tells of 
Artistic Conditions in Her 
Country — Financial Diffi- 
culties to Be Encountered in 
Giving Concerts — No New 
Songs to Vie With Those of 
Schumann and Schubert 


N advance of the army of musicians 


the fall season brings to America, 

mes Elena Gerhardt, noted exponent of 

der. Mme. Gerhardt, who won for 
herself a distinct following in this coun- 
try by her work on former visits, has not 
been heard here in public since 1917. 

While here Mme. Gerhardt is to be 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman, 
American patrons of music, and before 
her departure to the Saranac summer 
home of the Goldmans, she described the 
musical situation in Germany. 

“Perhaps there has never been more 
music in Germany than there is now,” 
said Mme. Gerhardt. “Despite the de- 
pressing financial conditions which one 
feels there as elsewhere in the world, 
music is flourishing more abundantly 
than ever before. Concerts are very 
numerous, and what is more, there is 
not a seat to be had for them, especially 
for the favorites. In the Nikisch con- 
certs, for instance, you cannot get a 
seat for any money, the subscriptions are 
snapped up long before the seasons begin, 
and I know one has to apply several 
seasons ahead to get on the subscription 
list. So with all the favorite artists; it is 
impossible to get a seat, and this, de- 
spite the fact that the price of tickets is 
far higher than it ever was. 

Increase in Cost of Music 


“As for younger artists there are an 
entirely new crop of them, and the num- 
ber of musicians giving concerts has con- 
siderably increased. How they do this 
is a question, as the cost of giving a 
concert is almost prohibitive, being five 
times what it was before the war. Where 
it used to call for the expenditure of 800 
marks, it now takes between 4000 and 
5000. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
give quite a number of concerts to get 


Mme. Elena Gerhardt, Noted Exponent 
of “Lieder.” Above: In a Moment of 
Study. At Right: In Baden with Mrs. 
Henry Goldman, an American Patron 
of Music 


oneself known, hence the artist must be 
prepared to spend some 25,000 marks. 

“T cannot say that many of the newer 
artists possess tremendous qualities, 
though there are some—but it is the old 
story, not always the really worthy ones 
have the money to spend on the concerts. 

“High prices are similarly affecting the 
operatic world. The fees paid to the 
artists have been more than quadrupled, 
the admission prices have had to go up 
similarly, and although the theaters are 
crowded, the opera houses are facing 
deficits. 

Few Great New Vocal Works 


“In the matter of music, lieder, few of 
the new works are of lasting merit. In 
the operatic field much was done during 
the war; but in the writing of songs, no 
new vocal gems have as yet replaced in 
popularity the lieder of Schumann, 
Schubert, Wolf and the rest. But then, 
I believe these years have not produced 
many truly great songs, anywhere, al- 
though this summer I am taking with 
me to the country hundreds of the newer 
American songs, as I hope to find some 
of the writings of the younger Ameri- 
cans for my répertoire. The general 
music standards, however, have improved 
in Germany. 


“During the war we heard songs in 


German only. Last year I was the first 
to sing a song in English, one of Handel’s, 
in recital, and it was received with much 
enthusiasm. On the whole, I believe it 
is a great mistake to sing in anything 
but the original tongues wherever this 
is possible. Most of the operas given in 
Germany are translated into German. 
Italian operas, for instance, are sung in 
German—as distinct an error as singing 
a German opera in English. For myself 
I find the English language a lovely one 
to sing—but the poem should be an Eng- 
lish one. When you get a translated 
song it cannot have the easy flowing 
sonority of the original poem and much 
of the beauty of the song is lost. 


The Singer’s Responsibility 


“T think the singer has a great mission 
in keeping up the standard of songs. 
The temptation is to take the less worthy 
songs which appeal to the public more. 
Frankly I think this concession to cer- 
tain public taste is a mistake—and more- 
over, unnecessary. The secret of a suc- 
cessful recital lies in great part in the 
arrangement of a program. It is aston- 
ishing how vast a difference the arrange- 
ment of the numbers makes in the appeal 
to the public. The trouble with many 
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artists is that they place all their serious 
songs in a single group or too closely 
together. Then when the audience does 
not show much enthusiasm, they blame 
the public for not appreciating the 
worthy songs. But if the artist would 
intermingle with these serious vocal 
works, lighter songs (by which I do not 
mean any less worthy songs, but songs 
of a less serious nature) they will find 
their audience far more responsive to the 
entire program.” 

At her first New York recital on Oct. 
23 Mme. Gerhardt will give two groups 
of lieder, one long group of new Ameri- 
can works and a miscellaneous group 
with possibly some Russian songs. 

“From what I have heard,” said Mme. 
Gerhardt, “I feel sure that the Ameri- 
cans look forward to German music 
again. In Germany we are just as eager 
to hear the American music. The 
declaration of artistic peace has been as 
eagerly welcomed in Germany as the 
new feeling that no nation can live alone 
without intercourse with its fellow- 
nations.” 7. me Ge 


GIVE ANNIVERSARY SERIES 


Pittsburgh Merchant Presents Eminent 
Artists in Free Programs 


PITTSBURGH, July 12.—The series of 
concerts given at Kaufmann’s Audi- 
torium in June in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the department store, presented an im- 
posing array of distinguished artists. 
Beginning with Anna Case on June 2, 
the list comprised Marie Rappold, Al- 
berto Salvi, Paul Althouse, Florence 
Macbeth, Harold Bauer, Evelyn Scotney, 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Percy Grainger, 
Mishel Piastro, Anna Fitziu, Helen Stan- 
ley, Arthur Hackett, Leo Ornstein, 
Nellie and Sara Kouns, David Bispham, 
Helen Jeffrey, the Salzedo Harp Trio, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Leopold Godowsky, Cyrena 
Van Gordon and Clarence Whitehill. 

A typical program was. that presented 
jointly by the Salzedo Trio and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the ‘Métropolitan’ Opera 
Company. Mr. Diaz gave numbers by 
Puccini, Bizet, Bimboni, Rabey, Vander- 
pool, Edgar Johns, Osgood, Hirst, Ban- 
tock and Hageman, with Julian Williams 
at the piano. These concerts were free 
to the public, and May Beegle, the man- 
ager, who arranged them, is said to have 
had $25,000 placed at her disposal for 
the thirteen programs. 


Carmela Ponselle Granted Divorce 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., July 9.—Closely 
guarded as a secret for more than a year, 
news of the divorce of Carmela Pon- 
selle, sister of Rosa Ponselle of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, from Dr. 
Henry J. Giamrino of this city was 
secured to-day by MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondent. The decree of absolute 
divorce on the grounds of desertion and 
non-support was granted to the singer by 
Judge John P. Kelloge, in the Superior 
Court on June 11, 1920. The couple were 
married in New Haven on Feb. 26, a 
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“The girl with the camera mind.” 


—New York World. 
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Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so 
prano: Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay. piano lectures: Franklin Cannon, 
pianist: Mra. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals: Jessie Wasters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Enrl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
American man dancer, 
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CONTEST INDISCRETIONS 


T was indiscreet for the Audition Committee of 
the Stadium Orchestra Concerts to announce 
the names of any contestants in the tryouts for 
soloists except the eight selected for appearances. 
Competitors—among them singers, pianists and 
violinists who have given public recitals and hence 
have a certain professional position to maintain— 
entered the contests anonymously. It would have 
been the part of wisdom to have guarded and pre- 
served that anonymity. 

Inclusion of a number of unsuccessful contest- 
ants in an honor roll is likely to be construed as a 
doubtful compliment, at best, although no one will 
question the good intentions of the Stadium com- 
mittee in so placing and announcing those they con- 
sidered worthy of this classification. 

A somewhat similar indiscretion, also attended 
by the very best intentions, was chronicled a year 
ago when the National Symphony Orchestra spons- 
ored a number of rehearsal auditions for works by 
America‘is, some of them conducted by the com- 
posers, before a committee which sat in solemn 
judgment. It was subsequently announced that, 
although certain merits had been found in some of 
the works, none of them was considered suitable 
for performance. Inadvisable publicity was given 
the names of those whose works had thus been 
tested. A number of composers who had some- 
thing to lose were included in the list. 

There has been complaint that some recent con- 
tests have failed to attract competitors with any- 
thing to give, and that too many composers or per- 
formers, according to the contest, have held back, 
instead of seizing an opportunity to advance them- 


selves and the cause of American music. No com- 
poser or artist of standing cherishes being named 
as a defeated contestant, and indiscretions of the 
kind typified in the National Symphony and 
Stadium incidents are likely to act as a deterrent 
and barrier to the desired response in other similar 
contests. 





THE CARUSO FLURRY 


ARUSO has been in Italy barely a month. Per- 

sons of good digestion and untroubled nerves 
can afford to bide their time before abandoning 
him to any such voiceless, songless fate as that 
adumbrated for him in the gossip which has en- 
tered America with the return of the liner that 
transported the sovereign singer overseas. The 
flurry caused was, to say the least, premature. 

From Italy came cablegrams from Gatti-Casazza 
and Caruso himself so worded as to reassure the 
apprehensive ones. The tenor promised to prove at 
the proper place and time that his voice is still his. 
The impresario went so far as to state that Caruso 
will sing for him next season. Newspaper corre- 
spondents pestered the convalescing idol until he 
showed exasperation, and all because a returning 
army officer said he had talked to the tenor in 
Naples and the latter expressed himself in pessi- 
mistic phrases. 

It was scarcely necessary for Caruso’s personal 
physician to insist again that his patient’s vocal 
cords were in no way impaired by his long and 
exhausting illness. The one question seems to 
be not of voice mechanism but of physical strength 
and soundness. Without the old vitality, the con- 
stitutional force which enabled him to win his 
battle for life, but which was sapped to the danger 
point in the struggle, Caruso cannot hope to sing 
as he sang in the days when good music and bad 
alike were made golden by his tone. 

After so long and desperate a siege it is folly 
to jump at conclusions and attempt to answer 
the all-absorbing Caruso question, so soon after 
he first put an enfeebled foot out of his bed and 
turned a wan and wistful face to his native sun. 
If the tenor, weary of his battle and plagued by 
misgivings and doubts, now and then gives expres- 
sion to fears or discouragement, what wonder? 
He has proved his gallantry, and it should carry 
him through. Fretfulness often is the best sign 
of convalescence. 

Caruso, nor none of his physicians, can say at 
this date what nature will do for him in the way 
of restoring his vital force while mending his 
well:nigh shattered health, nor what complica- 
tions may yet intervene. Apparently he Is on the 
way to what may be termed recovery, but, at his 
age, recovery may or may not mean restoration 
of all that went to reinforce and vitalize his vocal 
mechanism. 

Time alone can tell whether Caruso will or will 
not sing again in all his.former splendor. And 
Time is not ready to be interviewed. 


,™ 


HO shall say that the last word has been 

uttered in the development of the singing 
voice? Along comes the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education with a disabled soldier who can 
sing in three voices at the same time, “sounding 
like three men, side by side, singing in unison.” 
Will we next hear of some voice specialist mas- 
tering and teaching the secret of the Triton Avis, 
the West Indian bird which warbles three tones 
simultaneously on different pitches? 
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THER colleges and universities may be more 

than ever desirous of following in the foot- 
steps of Harvard, with its musically serious glee 
club—when they read of the suspension of the 
abstinence pledge in Paris. 


= 





AVING landed in the record catalogs with 

his Melody in A Major, the General might 
write a Budget Symphony. Applying a gag that 
went the rounds overseas, an answer can be given 
to the question, “Does Hell-and-Maria write mu- 
sic?” “He Dawes.” 


a 


RITZ KREISLER set a fashion for violinists 

by writing an operetta. We wonder if Elman 
has started another by suing the manager for 
whom he wrote his. 
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HE Stadium concerts opened without a soloist. 
ji Maybe that was why the elements were in a 
tantrum, alternating sizzles with thunderstorms, 
the week before. 
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Photo by International 

Signing the Contract That Will Bring Richard Strauss 
to the United States in the Fall 


Something like a musical peace treaty is depicte: 


in this photograph, since the coming of Richard Strauss 
to America in October will illustrate in a striking wa, 


the return of international amity. The composer ot 
“Salome” and “Rosenkavalier” is here shown in the 
act of affixing his signature to a contract, in fulfill- 
ment of which he will make his American tour, con- 
ducting orchestra concerts and perhaps his operas 


The interested onlooker is, of course, Milton Diamond. 


the New York manager, who persuaded Doctor Strauss 
to make the tour. Mr. Diamond is now nearing the 
homeland, having sailed from the other side on July ¢ 

Bauer—The musical colony at Seal Harbor, Me., whi 
already has a liberal number of notables estivating 
within its confines, has gained an important addition 
with the arrival of Harold Bauer, pianist. 


Siloti—Numbered among those who have lived 


deny published reports of their death is Alexander 


Siloti, the celebrated Russian pianist and pupil 
Liszt, who is to return to America next season afte: 
an absence of more than twenty years. At the tin: 


of the Bolshevik revolution reports went around the 


world that the virtuoso had been slain. 


Gentle—“I'd like to forget these foreign operas just 
once and sing a thrilling new American opera,” re- 


marked Alice Gentle one evening recently in her dress- 
“T want something as Yankee 


ing room at Ravinia. 
and beautiful as a California field at sunset, when th: 


sweet smells make you dizzy with Pollyanna emotions.” 
The real American opera, she said, will be as American 


as “Main Street.” 


Farnam—During last winter Margaret Farnan 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was ma! 
ried quietly in New York without even the most inquis 
itive newspapers getting a paragraph on the event 
Her husband, Werner Josten, is a composer, and a nuni- 
ber of his songs have already appeared on the programs 
of Mabel Garrison and Hulda Lashanska. They ar 
ee published by G. Schirmer and the Oliver Ditso: 

oO. 

Herbert—When, during the latter half of the su: 
mer Stadium series, Victor Herbert takes up 
baton each night, he may have to crowd into the back- 
ground a whole host of new melodies which have bee: 
thronging his mind. Charles Dillingham plans to ha’ 
him write the score for “La Passerelle,” a comedy wr! 
ten by Mme. de Gresac and Francois de Croisset, first 
played in English by Marie Tempest and afterward 
many other languages. 

Liszniewska.—That piano technique comes m 
easily than pronunciation of some names to the gift: 
young American was illustrated recently when a youn: 
prodigy of nine years was asked regarding his studies 
The prodigy was Robert Head of Owensboro, Oh 
a pupil of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, and th« 
cident was reported after his very first lesson. So! 
one asked the boy his teacher’s name. Proudly he 
plied “Miss Lizzie Nelson.” 


Shaaf—Said to be the youngest of all prima don! 
Myrtle Shaaf, just nineteen years old, is reported « 
gaged for the Metropolitan Opera Company next s 
son. She may also be the tiniest of the full-fleds 
singers of the company, as she weighs but ninety-! 
pounds. She res qed the Metropolitan, like a num! 
of other singers, vy first obtaining an engagement w'' 
the Scotti Opera Company. What she will sing n 
season has not been announced, but she expects to lk 
some thirty-one roles this summer. 


Reimers—While in Europe this summer Paul Rein 
will confer with the Queen of Roumania concern 
some of the royal author’s poems, which Mr. Reim 
contemplates setting to music. These songs will : 
pear on the programs to be given by the tenor on 
concert tour of this country, under the management 
the Universal Concert Bureau in the autumn. So m 
does he admire the texts that he has written to frie! 
that he looks forward with the liveliest pleasure 
both the work of composition and subsequent inter] 
tation. 
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On the Jersey Shore 
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E have to admit it; we have been 

dodging Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts ever 
since the famous July 2. We succumbed 
} the press notices accorded those two 
artists in percussion, Mr. Dempsey and 
M. Carpentier. As a joint recital it 
was rather a thrilling affair; although 
the participants seemed a little out of 
harmony. Indeed they appeared to be 
striving for opposite effects. In the first 
movement M. Carpentier, who was at 
one time reputed to be contemplating a 
career aS a pianist, started on a vigor- 
ous line allegretto that seemed to have 
for its objective the edge of Mr. Demp- 
sey’s jaw. Mr. Dempsey responded 
briefly. We think it was, technically 
speaking, a half-arm jolt, delivered 
sforzato. There followed a considerable 
passage in counterpoint, after which the 
recitaliate paused. The second move- 
ment, prestissimo agitato, revealed Mr. 
Dempsey as an artist less given. to con- 
sideration of the nuances. But for all 
his appreciation of a more delicate dyna- 
mie coloring, M. Carpentier attacked 
fortissimo with a touch that was decid- 
edly vigorous; too heavy indeed for the 
confines of Aeolian Hall or even Car- 
negie, but, for an al fresco exhibition, not 
so bad. There was more than a little 
dissonance, and Mr. Dempsey seemed 
rather disturbed. The third movement, 
legato con amore e affetuoso, was ‘a 
period of reaction, with most of the re- 
acting done by M. Carpentier. Here 
there was an interesting dance theme, 
suggestive of the Pastorale, a la Scar- 
latti, hurried in tempo with a closing 
passage accelerando. The final move- 
ment introduced a high pitched theme, 
allegro apassionato, with an interesting 
recurrence of a forced beat on the point 
of M. Carpentier’s chin. Mr. Dempsey’s 
execution was of the staggering order, 
too effective for M. Carpentier, who re- 
tired for a rest of ten bars. 


The Next Bout 


We have been waiting ever since to 
hear whether M. Carpentier intends to 
return to the piano. We were informed, 
but we don’t know how true it is, that 
the famous Frenchman made Debussy 
and Ravel part of his training routine 

Manasettett. Personally we perfer 
Cyril Seott as a sparring partner. How- 
ever, we always knew that the estimable 


—==/ Counterpoint. 
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Georges wus more cultured than his 
compeers of the ring. Jack Dempsey, 
for instance, unblushingly admits that 
grand opera is a knock-out and when it 
comes to the heavyweight division in 
song the referee can count him out. In 
addition to half-arm jolts, however, he 
has a predilection for jazz. In his more 
serious moments he inclines to harder 
stuff like the “Swanee River.” He is 
cultivating his technique 6n the player- 
piano, and it is understood that he is 
quite agreeable to match his footwork 
against Carpentier’s if he is allowed to 
choose his own rolls. Mr. Tex Rick- 
ard, however, declares he will make no 
gaurantees, and the principals will have 
to take their share of the gate. 











Summer Music 


We read somewhere that the summer 
musical season is now in full swing. 
We believe it. We have had an ocular 
demonstration. We attempted to hear 
some of the summer music the other 
night, but were caught in the swing— 
the full swing in fact. Exept for the 
recent assemblage at Jersey City we 
thought it was the biggest crowd we 
ever saw. We were on the edge of it 
and had plenty of time to wonder at it. 
There were few distractions, although 
we must admit we did hear the band 
occasionally. Now and then there was 
some Wagner and the trombones got 
away with it in the grand manner. Once 
we were positively intrigued by some 
of the Siegfried music from “Gétter- 
dimerung.” We thought we detected the 
end. Then the Trolley Motive from 
Broadway intervened and we considered 
the music enthusiasts about us. 

One gentleman had brought some 
literature. He seemed more interested 
in “An American Idyll” than in the 
zephyr-borne fragments of Strauss and 
Puccini that reached our ears. We no- 
ticed that several American Idylls were 
being enacted under the trees. It 
occurred to us that the band had nothing 
on the audience when it enunciated in 
saccharine mood those wistful strains of 
“Q Promise Me that Some Day You and 
I.” It seemed to be a promising sort 
of audience; especially on the outskirts. 
A power-plus band might not carry to 
the farthest extremes but there were ap- 
parent compensations. Near the band- 
stand the crowd was most madding, but 
it was when we wandered away from 
the bandstand that we realized the sum- 
mer musical season was in full swing 


indeed. We did not wait for the end. 
Our stock of cigars ran out. 
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[% this department MusicaL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 

ously, matters of individual concern, 
sucht as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
L he Question Boag. 
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Counterpoint 
Question Box Editor: 
Will you explain the exact meaning of 
rpoint and fugue? 
CHARLES F.. AMOs. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 20, 1921. 
lie term “counterpoint” is derived 
Jroy the Latin, “punctus contra 


is”: that is, point against point. It 
d to describe music in which two 
re melodies, each equally impor- 
are heard simultaneously, in 
distinction to music where one 
: important and the others merely 
panimental. The word “fugue” 
from the Latin “fuga’; meaning 
tht”; because the voices after their 
ce seem to chase one another. For 
e detailed definition of the terms, 
ta musical dictionary. 











Victor Maurel 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Victor Maurel still living and if so, 
where does he make his home? 

Cora D. RICHARDS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28, 1921. 

Mr. Maurel is still living. He makes 
his home in New York. 

. +o 


““Carmen’’ versus ‘‘Faust’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Is Bizet’s “Carmen” a greater mas- 
terpiece than Gounod’s “Faust?” If so, 
in what respects? 2. What are the prin- 
cipal faults of Donizetti’s “Lucia” and 
“Lucrezia Borgia?” 

SYLVAN W. McHENRY. 


Berwick, Pa., June 27, 1921. 
1. Popular opinion would probably 


place “Carmen” above “Faust” as a work 
of merit because Bizet’s opera is more 
descriptive of the drama and more nearly 
in the atmosphere of the writer’s work 
than that of Gounod. The orchestration 
of “Carmen” also is far superior to that 
of “Faust.” 2. They are composed in an 
idiom that has become old-fashioned and 
the orchestration s chin. 
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message, the full gist of its 


auditor. On few occasions 
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so much grace and charm. 


ful outburst. 





LIPKOWSKA 


Scores Great Success 


STIEFF HALL 


A brilliant lyric coloratura—gave three groups of songs, each she man- 
aged to invest with a distinctive atmosphere that made the recital an event 
of extraordinary interest—a voice which responds to every demand and 
that art has imbued with the greatest flexibility, so that the most difficult 
passages are executed with astonishing ease as well as accuracy. 
quality she adds interpretative ability of a high order. 
of Cadiz,” by Delibes, 
with its infectious laughter, being truly captivating. 
Of coruscating brilliancy was the execution of the 
coloratura passages in “Chanson of the XV Century.” 
Madam Lipkowska ran the whole gamut of emotions 
from gravity to outbursts of passion. 


Baltimore Morning Sun. 


Her voice is fresh and flexible, of a warm, clear 
brilliance, and since she is able to impart genuine 
feeling to her interpretations, be they grave or gay, 
She goes to the very 
heart of a song, and, allowing its text to have full 
sway over her interpretations, she is able to lay its 
meaning, 
has Delibes’ 
been sung with so much fire, contrasted with 
It was a spontaneous, joy- 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 
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The Elshuco Trio 
Question Box Editor: 
Will you kindly tell me 
Elshuco Trio gets its name? 
Red Bank, N. J., July 1, 1921. 
From the first syllables of the names 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge, its 
founder. 


where the 
T. B. K. 


y v.% 
Books on Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please recommend me some 
books on opera stories, one that will tell 
the plots of well-known operas? 

FLORENCE 

Baltimore, Md., June 16, 1921. 

There are so many excellent books on 
opera that it is not possible to recom- 
mend any particular one. Go to any 
good book store or music store and make 
your choice. 


FARR. 


Music Typewriter 


Orlando A. Mansfield writes us from 
Gainesville, Ga., that a musical type- 
writer was recently put on exhibition in 
London. The correspondent of the 
Question Box, who asked about it, can 
get details concerning the instrument by 
writing to The Music Typewriter Com- 
pany, 82 Hatton Gardens, London, E. C., 


England. 
. - 8 


**O Sommo Carlo’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me in what opera occurs 
the aria and chorus, “O Sommo Carlo?’ 
I was under the impression that it was 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” but I am 
unable to find it in the score. 

THEODORE Woops. 

Lexington, Ky., June 23, 1921. 

The aria occurs in the third act of 
Verdi's “Ernani.” 
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AROL ROBINSON, pianist and com- 
poser, was born in southern Illinois. 
She received all her general education 


in the schools of that State. She re- 
ceived her first 
lessons in piano 
from her mother, 
but outside of this, 
has had her en- 
tire training in 
piano under Fan- 
nie Bloom field- 


Zeisler. Her 
theoretical studies 
have been under 


Adolf Weidig, Carl 
Beecher and Thor- 
wald Otterstroem. 

Several years ago 
she was awarded 
first place in the 
piano contest in 
the Middle West 
district of the Na- 





Carol Robinson 





tional Federation of Music Clubs. In the 
1920 competition of the same organiza- 
tion she was awarded the first prize 
for the best song submitted by a woman 
composer. 

She made her Chicago début as pianist 
on Nov. 8, 1914. She has given two re- 
citals in New York, the last on April 
3, 1921. She has been soloist with lead- 
ing orchestras, appearing with the Chi- 
cago Symphony, Feb. 18-19, 1921. She 
has also made extensive concert tours. 

A composer of songs and piano works, 
Miss Robinson has produced, among 
other compositions, Four Preludes soon to 
be published, and which have been played 
by Winifred Lamb. Her songs have been 
sung by several artists. 

Miss Robinson lives in Chicago, where 
for the past several years she has been 
assistant teacher to Fannie B!oomfield- 
Zeisler. 
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eee Traces Early History of Singing in New Book 





William J. Henderson Describes Development of Vocal Art from Beginning of Christian Era—Waldo Selden Pratt Examin 
the “Book of Psalmes” of Plymouth Colony—Moussorgsky’s Life and Work—‘“Phonetic Italian” 
by Di Cio Among Other New Works 


AVING accumulated “by a slow proc- 

ess of accretion during fifteen years 
of study” of the subject, much data bear- 
ing on vocal art in the days when it was 
in its formative stage, it was inevitable 
that William J. Henderson, the veteran 
New York critic, should have written his 
“Early History of Singing’ (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). The author 
traces the development of the modern art 
of singing from the beginning of the 
Christian Era to the time of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and his preface emphasizes 
that he treats of vocal forms only to the 
extent requisite to make clear the char- 
acter of the technique and the style of 
each period, his main object being “to 
show what singers were expected to do, 
and as far as possible how they prepared 
themselves for the delivery of the music 
placed before them.” 

The book is informative and very read- 
able, though, no doubt by reason of the 
subject matter, it has almost nothing of 
the pungency and quizzical sharpness 
that so often delight readers of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s daily reviews for his newspaper. 
Looked at from the point of view of the 
‘vocal technician, its value is chiefly his- 
torical, for it reveals nothing new or 
startling with respect to the methods em- 
ployed in the past. If there is a mystery 
in the old bel canto, the book leaves it 
still a mystery; but the author’s re- 
searches tend to prove, to the contrary, 


that our best singing to-day is much the 
same as the best singing of earlier times. 

The book describes how the modern art 
of singing began with the establishment 
of schools for the study of the correct 
manner of delivering the liturgical 
chants of the Roman Catholic church. 
These chants, he points out, were derived 
from still older music used in the cere- 
monials of Jewish congregations or in the 
worship of the gods of Egypt and of 
Greece. He traces the development of 
the florid element, which passed into the 
service of the church even as early as 
St. Paul, and treats it’ as the agent of 
musical freedom. Upon this floridity, he 
says, modern vocal art was reared. Pro- 
fessional singers were known, however, 
in ancient Greece and he points out that 
a large stock of vocal technique evident!» 
must have come down to the church from 
antiquity. The trill, for example, is said 
to have been known in the first cen- 
tury. Pomponius Festus, a grammarian, 
defined it in the third. Before 1300 A.D. 
the disputed question of vocal registers 
was known. 

In early church instruction in singing, 
it is pointed out that the exacting courses 
of the schools made a composer of almost 
every singer. A chapter is devoted to 
the Schola Cantorum, founded by Greg- 
ory the Great in the sixth century. The 
period devoted to studies in the Schola 
Cantorum was nine years, which indi- 
cates the time and patience required in 
those days to make a singer. The use of 
the falsetto, as developed in Spain, and 
the subsequent emvloyment of the male 
soprano, are traced and discussed by the 
author. 

There is a chapter on the troubadours, 
treated as singers and musicians rather 
than poets. Other chanter headings give 
a fair idea of the contents of the work. 
They include: “Approach of the Monodic 
Style,” “Birth of Dramatic Recitative,” 
“What the Early Masters Taught,” “The 
Ornaments and Passages,” “Early Ideals 
of Singing.” In the last of these, Mr. 
Henderson, after mentionine some of the 
celebrities, declares that “all these artists 
labored vigorously to reach their ends. 
They knew no short cuts to fame and 
fortune, these singers of the golden age. 
There seem to have been no teachers who 
advertised to secure engavements at the 
Venetian opera houses after one year’s 
study.” 

Quoting Mazzochi, he points out that 
“nupils were obliged to devot> everv dav 
one hour to the practice of difficult pieces 
in order to acquire the ne*essary experi- 
ence. Three hours were distributed eve 
to trills, the second to passages, and the 





third to ornaments. During another hour 
the pupil worked, under the master’s di- 
rection, placed before a mirror, in order 
that he might acquire no contortions of 
the eyes, the face or mouth while sing- 
ing.”’ 

Says Mr. Henderson, in his final para- 
graph: “The singer who has mastered 
what the teachers of Bovicelli’s age were 
teaching will find no difficulty in deliver- 
ing the measures of Mozart. Nor will he, 
if he intelligently applies the fundamen- 
tal law, find himself in trouble when he 
essays to publish the musical thought of 
Wagner or Verdi.” os. 


Psalms of the Pilgrims 


OW even so indispensable a musical 

production as a psalm-book in the 
Colonial period in. America may suffer 
from absence of patronage or vogue is set 
forth in the monograph “The Music of 
the Pilgrims” (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Company). The author, Waldo Selden 
Pratt of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, has made a most interesting study 
of the original “Book of Psalmes” of 
Plymouth colony, with a reproduction of 
its unharmonized tunes and brief quota- 
tion of a stanza of each text. He has 
indicated several reasons why this musi- 
cally untrammeled collection, compiled in 
Holland by Henry Ainsworth in 1612, 
adapting free metrical translations of 
the Hebrew text to tunes from French 
and other sources, should have been so 
soon forgotten. Chief among these 
causes were the economic inferiority of 
Plymouth to Massachusetts Bay—the 
survival of the hymns of the fittest!— 
and the versatility which the varied 
metres of Ainsworth’s hymnal demanded 
of the indolent epiglottis. 

That the thirty-nine tunes of the old 
book—of which there are only ten copies 
extant in America—are musically signifi- 
cant is the thesis of the author in his 
introduction. Speaking of the musical 
period of about 1600 as “that in which 
modern conceptions of structure and 
effect began to replace those of the 
medieval period,” he attributes this “mo- 
mentous shift” in part to “the spontane- 
ous vitality that was being discovered in 
the popular songs of several countries.” 
Folk tunes thus passed over into the 
service of the Protestant sects. There 
followed “a second stage, especially in 
Germany, when the varied original ma- 
terials were worked over into the more 
sophisticated type of the _ traditional 
‘chorale,’ and then became the basis for 
a fresh contrapuntal and instrumental 
development, culminating in the first half 
of the eighteenth century in the sublime 
work of the great Bach.” The claim of 
the psalm-tunes in Ainsworth’s volume to 
be representative of a significant stage 
in the relatively early history of Euro- 
pean melodic development is based upon 
their selection from the folk-tunes of sev- 
eral nations. Ainsworth is quoted by the 
author as speaking thus of the sources of 
the melodies: 

“Tunes for the Psalms I find none set 
of God; so that each people is to use the 
most grave, decent and comfortable man- 
ner of singing that they know. .. . 
The singing-notes, therefore. I have most 
taken from our former Englished Psalms” 
—probably from the first complete metri- 
cal Psalter in English, that known as 
“Sternhold and Hopkins,” from its edi- 
tors, and published in 1562—“when they 
will fit the measure of the verse. And 
for the other long verses I have also 
taken (for the most part) the gravest 
and easiest tunes of the French and 
Dutch Psalmes.” Mr. Pratt comments as 
follows: “The book was made in Holland 
for an exotic group of English folk— 
the Separatists who had fled to Amster- 
dam for religious freedom—who were 
temvorarily soicurning there. Thev were 
in clost contact with the mingled French 
and Dutch usages of the Reformed 
Churches in the Low Countries. In Ains- 
worth, then, we are not surprised to find 
a unique blend of styles. including a 
large proportion of French forms.” 

The characteristics that mark this eol- 
lection are described at some leneth. The 
metres are free and varied, thus lacking 





the monotony of the later “common- 
metre” hymns of four verses to the 
stanza, end alternetelvy six and eight 


The musical nota- 
Sharps 


evilables to the line. 
tion is in the old “square”’ notes. 


are not used—for the conjectural reason 
that the good Dutch printer’s font did 
not contain them! The author says pro- 
visionally that “they may have been sup- 
plied mentally.” Three out of four melo- 
dies are in minor keys. None are in the 
notes of uniform length that were the 
solemn fashion of the following century. 
The author says: “As a whole, the music 
represents the folk-song style, with its 
symmetrical and echoing lines, each with 
a definite unity and all fused into a total 
enveloping unity.” The melodies were 
designed to be sung in unison, led by the 
tenor voices. “Melodies were caught by 
ear. not from an organ, harpsi- 
chord or similar instrument.” As sung 
at the period, they must have been spir- 
ited, eloquent. Some of them, the author 
says, “turn out to be true works of simple 
art, not only adapted to their purpose, 
but appealing to any healthy apprecia- 
tion.” > sm. 


Calvocoressi’s “Moussorgsky” 


NLY Dostoyevsky could have done 

justice to the spirit of the earth- 
inspired Moussorgsky. For these two 
were brothers in depicting the rugged 
chaos of life. Both were capable of 
spontaneous, artistic outcry; utterances 
born of the soil. In ‘“Moussorgsky”’ 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
Co. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
translated by A. Eaglefield Hull from 
the original work by M. D. Calvocoressi, 
the author has attempted to explain the 
spirit of the most audacious member of 
the “Band of Five,” and has encom- 
passed a colossal task, practicably, at 
least. 

After tracing the processes which led 
the young, fastidious Moussorgsky, 
whom Borodine first styled a “fop,” to 
become that creator of uncouth truth, 
Mr. Calvocoressi turns to an interpreta- 
tion of his works. The naiveté of his 
child’s songs; the art songs which so 
vitally tell of the self-abnegation of the 
Russians, and finally his operas, espe- 
cially “Boris,” rugged masterpieces, are 
discussed devotedly if somewhat cur- 
sorily. The work is an excellent hand- 
book on the Russian composer, fine text 
material for the student. F, R. G. 


Miscellaneous 


NTO his short manual on the “Princi- 

ples of Pianoforte Playing,” James 
Friskin (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 
has concentrated some useful facts and 
much definite advice to the ambitious 
student. The work is especially valuable 
in its new suggestions for practice, point- 
ing out the fallacy of over-slow technica! 
study. Clearly and convincinglv written, 
it is a worthv intervretation of the atti- 
tude of the devoted teacher toward his 
pupils, and is full of suggestions to pupil 
and pedagogue. F. R. G. 


“Phonetic Italian,” by John J. Di Cio, 
is a clever and concise method of learn- 
ing the pronunciation of Italian in four 
easy lessons. Mr. Di Cio makes no at- 
tempt to teach the grammar of the lan- 


guage of Dante, but merely instructs 
wngiish-speaking student how to | 
nounce it, either for the purpose of s: 
ing or speaking. The work should 
of interest to any student of Italian 
will prove invaluable to singers who h 
not the time or the opportunity to t 
an exhaustive course in the langu: 
The book is published by the author 
J. A. H 


A monograph on American Ind 
music comes from the pen of Ma 
Essex Titus of Indianapolis, who 
done original research work in this 
of music lore. Mrs. Titus gives an 
teresting study of Indian melodies 
rhythms with descriptions of tribal g: 
songs and references to their ori 
Some remarkable attributes of the Ind: 
vocalists are described, including t! 
ability to sound accurately the eightee):} 
part of a tone. The use of drums and 
Indian wind instruments is dwelt u: 
with allusions to the occasions upon 
which their use was invoked. A bibliog 
raphy of melodies which have } 
transcribed, and of the literature of |n- 
dian music, is appended. The work i; 
privately printed. 

A little treatise entitled ‘“Praatica! 
Points on Piano Playing,’ by Car! 
Buonamici (Boston: Oliver Ditson (o.) 
is available to beginners who would study 
the latest theories of pianistic dynamic 
Not a phase of finger and arm mechanis: 
is overlooked, from the preliminary po 
tion to the execution of the most difficult 
technical passages. The work is illus- 


f 


trated throughout, and contains a large 
number of exercises for the mastery of 
velocity and techniaue. E. R 





Povla Frijsh on Vacation Near Paris 
After Successful Season 


Paris, July 1.—Povla Frijsh, the Dan- 
ish soprano, has sung charmingly sev- 
eral times since her recent arrival, ani 
is now enjoying a brief, well-earned rest 
in the country near the city during th 
hot weather. Mme. Frijsh_ will soot 
leave France for a short visit to her na- 
tive Denmark, where she will sing sev- 
eral times before returning to America. 
Prior to her trans-Atlantic trip she will 
again visit Paris, where several addi- 
tional engagements await her. 





Mase and Oascans 


Pubbshed 
Tat A PCRAIG 
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is preparing the 


Pacific Musical Year Book 
4th Biennial Edition 


Containing music teachers and clubs of Cai 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and western Canada. 

To be issued in early fall. 


Advertising Rates on Application. 


Price $1.00 
632 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 
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;RANCIS RICHTER BEGINS 
‘ORTLAND RECITAL SERIES 


(-egon Women Sponsor Appearances of 
Blind Pianist-Composer—Choir 
Plans to Give Cantatas 


‘ORTLAND, ORE., July 11.—Francis 
hter, Portiand’s blind pianist and 
\poser, gave a recital at the First 
ptist Church on June 22. It was one 
the most interesting musical events of 

waning season. This appearance 

; the first of a series to be given by 

. Richter. Assisting on the program 

; Gertrude Hoeber, who recently re- 

ned from an Ellison-White tour in 

w Zealand and the South Sea Islands. 

ss Hoeber played the orchestral part 

the second piano for the Grieg Con- 
to in A Minor, which was the prin- 
al item of the program. 

Other numbers were a Beethoven So- 

a, a Chopin group, and the Liszt 
Polonaise in E. Several extras were 
conceded. Mrs. George L. Baker, Mrs. 
Charles E. Runyon, Mrs. Victor Brandt, 
Mrs. Solemon Hirsch, Mrs. Alexander 
Thompson and Mrs. W. L. Block spon- 
sored the recital. 

The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, conducted by Otto Wedemeyer, 
concluded its season’s work with a pre- 
sentation of Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” on 
a recent Sunday. The solo parts were 
sung by Blanche Williams Segersten, so- 
prano; Velma McMaster, mezzo-so- 
prano; Virginia Spencer Hutchinson, 
contralto, and Otto Wedemeyer, bari- 
tone. Beginning in October a cantata 
will be sung by the choir each month 
during the season. Those who took part 
in the programs of the past year in- 
cluded Dorothy Carpenter, Evelyn Drew- 
ery, Ethel Wilbur Freiman, Ximena Holl- 
ing, Olga Jonson, Marguerite Russell, 
Agnes Tolgler, Mrs. W. T. Zimmerman, 
Genevieve Butterfield, Marie Constan- 
telo, Mrs. Donald Lanont, Enid Kimball, 
Velma McMaster, Mrs. B. G. Skulason, 
Glenda Sumerlin, Mrs. P. A. Ten Haaf, 


Lincoln Sartwell, Walter Rose, H. H. 
Briggs, W. C. Eckhart, G. H. Charters, 
W. B. Small, E. C. Jackson, Jacob Zeller, 
C. H. Savage, W A. Stebbins, H. S. 
Saunders, F. T. Richards, George N. 
Woodley, ‘T. W. Zimmerman and J. R. 
Stites. The regular quartet for the 
coming year will be Blanche Williams 
Segersten, soprano; Mary Wylie, con- 
tralto; Alfred Young, tenor; Otto Wede- 
meyer, baritone, and Edgar E. Coursen, 
organist. 

Seventeen members of the newly or- 
ganized Portland Flute Club and their 
friends attended the first regular club 
recital on June 20 in the auditorium of 
the Modern Conservatory. Paul Mano- 
ney, clarinetist, and Mordaunt A. Good- 
nough, accompanist, assisted the fol- 
lowing rsembers of the club: I. Moc- 
coli, R. E. Millard, H. G. Knight, E. En- 
gen, J. C. Abbott, Frank V. Bacollet, F. 
F. Jancke and P. Mahoney. Eight re- 
citals are to be given during the next 
twelve months. 

Howard Barlow, orchestra leader and 
composer, has returned to his home 
here from New York to visit his mother 
and sister. He has accepted an im- 
portant appointment in connection with 
the summer school at the Ellison-White 
Conservatory and will deliver a course 
of lectures on symphonic music. In New 
York Mr. Barlow conducts three choral 
societies and two orchestras. He plans 
to return to New York early in Sep- 
tember. a %. 





Hall Management to be Represented in 
South 


Garland Cooper of Hopkinson, Ky., 
will act as the Southern representative 
of the Harry H. Hall management, the 
main offices of which are located in New 
York and are under direction of 
Gabrielle Elliot. 


Raoul Vidas, violinist, will be under 
the exclusive management of R. E. John- 
ston for the seasons of 1921-22 and 1922- 
23. 


San Francisco Society Arouses 
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vanced violin students. 
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New term opens October 3d, 1921 


The Institute offers courses in all branches of music under 
a carefully selected faculty of Artist teachers. 


Mr. Bloch, in addition to supervising all classes, will teach 
advanced students in harmony, counterpoint and composition. 


Andre de Ribaupierre will conduct master classes for ad- 


Jean Binet, from the Dalcroze School in Geneva. Switzer- 


land, will conduct classes in Eurythmics. 
Music History and Music Appreciation Courses, Ensemble 
Classes, Chorus-Singing, Chamber Music Concerts and Artist 


Recitals available to pupils of the Institute. 


Catalogue and terms of tuition upon request to 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS 


Executive Director 
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Appreciation of Chamber Music 





Chamber Music Society of San Francisco. 
Louis Persinger (Director), Horace 
Elias Hecht 


AN FRANCISCO, + July 12.—The 

strides that music has made in the 
West during the last few years is dem- 
onstrated by the success of the Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco, an 
organization under the management of 
Jessica Colbert. Formed in 1915 by Elias 
Hecht, the Society has done much pioneer 
work in the field of chamber music, and 
the popularity that it is achieving in- 
dicates how widespread is becoming the 
desire for a high standard of art. 

The season of festival concerts given 
last season, was a notable success, for 
not only was the house sold out at 
every performance, but on several occa- 
sions even the standing room was taxed 
to its capacity. 

The personnel of the Chamber Music 


Left to Right: Jessica Colbert (Manager), 


Britt, Nathan Firestone, Louis Ford and 


Society has not once been changed, and 
the artists have achieved an understand- 
ing that is reflected in their admirable 
performances. Louis Persinger is direc- 
tor and first violin; Louis Ford, second 
violin; Horace Britt, ’cello; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola, and Elias Hecht, flute. 

A tour undertaken by the Society has 
furnished ample evidence of the interest 
taken by the smaller towns of Califor- 
nia in chamber music. Guarantees have 
been provided by Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Masons and the American 
Legion in places where there are no 
musical clubs under whose auspices the 
ensemble might appear. Mr. Hecht and 
his associates have been successful in 
awakening high school students to an 
interest in chamber music. 





Legal Maneuvering Continuing in Man- 
hattan Opera House Tangle 
Legal maneuvering during the week 
brought no apparent change in the im 
broglio with respect to the Manhattan 
Opera House, although it was admitted 
that when the courts have acted on some 
of the motions and other pending meas- 
ures some new face might be put on 
the situation. At the Manhattan it was 
said that appeal had been taken from 
the order of sale by which the Hammer- 
stein house recently was auctioned, but 
at the office of Louis H. Strause, attor- 
ney for Lawrence Berenson, receiver for 
the estate of Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, 
it was stated that the appeal had not 
yet been filed. Mr. Strause added that 
a number of other legal steps either 
already had been taken or were in pros- 
pect. Mrs. Hammerstein remains in 
possession of the property, which two 
daughters of Hammerstein by an earlier 
marriage bought in at the auction. Some 
sort of a working agreement between the 
daughters and Fortune Gallo, with re- 
spect to operation of the house for one 
year by the latter, is expected in the 
event the daughters obtain possession 
and Mr. Gallo receives assurances from 
the Chicago Opera Association regarding 
its season at the Manhattan. A pending 
suit by Mr. Gallo to foreclose a mort- 
gage for $150,000 is one of the important 
legal actions which leave the 
of the Manhattan tangle still a matter 

of doubt. 





Ethel Cave-Cole to Appear at Bar Har- 
bor 

Ethel Cave-Cole is now at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., for the summer. She will ap- 
near there in a number of concerts, as 
she has in other summers. After com- 
pleting one of her most successful sea- 
sons as accompanist on tour with Sophie 
Braslau, she enjoyed a month’s rest in 
Canada and on Long Island and then 


solution © 


and York 


motored up through Lenox 
Harbor to Bar Harbor. 











We havetold 
how John 
Barnes 
Wells has 
been soloist 
17 (seven- 
teen) times 
with the 
University Glee Club 
of New York, and that 
on May 4th, 1922, he 
will be soloist for the 11th 
time with the Singers 
Club of Cleveland. 

@ He has been soloist 7 
(seven) times with the Engle- 
wood Choral; 6 (six) times 
with the Orange Musical Art, 


the Jersey City Choral Club, 
the Crescent Club, Brooklyn. 





@ Next week we will give 
some of his repeated solo 


appearances with other clubs. 
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(Musical America’ Open Forum ) 








q Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 








a Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 





The Cost of Foreign Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with interest your editorial last 
week, concerning the foreign music 
profiteer. Last January, I wrote to 
your Open Forum, calling attention to 
a music house in this city that was 
charging $4.80 for a French score, the 
estimated price of which, taking every- 
thing into consideration, could not have 
been more than $2.65. This past winter, 
I purchased a score of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko” listed at twenty marks, 
and I had to pay $15 for it. 

Common sense would demand, why 
did I do it? Because I wanted the score 
in a hurry and could not wait to send to 
Europe directly for it. As someone has 
sagely said, “Fools make feasts and wise 
men eat ’em.” I could have ordered the 
score from a dealer in Europe, and at the 
present rate of exchange, got it for very 
little more than the published price. One 
can, by writing to the American consul 
in any foreign city and enclosing a 
money order, obtain music at the for- 
eign price and not the somewhat higher 
one now in force for the American mar- 
ket. 

Undoubtedly the American music 
houses have to pay more than they did 
formerly for their stock, but they are 
certainly taking advantage of the way 
matters stand. There is so much written 
and said of the way Americans are being 
“bled” in Europe now, but from the mu- 
sical situation alone, it looks as though 
our own people were as grasping and as 
merciless as any foreign shop ever could 
be. 

Let me reiterate that any foreign pub- 
lishing house or music shop, will send 
music direct upon the furnishing of 
proper reference. Americans have a 
good reputation in Europe for paying 
their bills. A little music shop in Bor- 
deaux, from which I bought several 
opera scores while in the army in France, 
sends me anything I want in the music 
line and sends the bill along. I have 
saved many dollars and much time by 
getting music this way. Let those inter- 
ested, go and do likewise! 

JOHN DESPARD. 

New York, June 24, 1921. 


An Appeal for Aid 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am a young woman, twenty years 
of age, my home is in the South and I 
come of Southern parents. All my life 
it has been my greatest ambition to be a 
prima donna. I will never be content 
unless I can make a success in music. 
My parents not being wealthy were un- 
able to send me to New York to study. 
My father paid for what little training I 
have received; to my mother I owe my 
inspiration. She gave me my first taste 
for song—my first lesson—and, after- 
ward, time after time, placed me under 
some fine teacher only to have to stand 
by and see me be compelled to give my 
lessons up because of financial reasons. 
If only those whom fortune has favored 
so generously would lend a helping hand 


Geo. W. Chadwick 
Director 











Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
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to some of those who have so little, what 
a happy world this would be. I have 
had a little instruction, none to speak of. 
But I know I have talent since I play and 


sing (people tell me) remarkably well. © 


I have played the piano since I was 
five years old. I can go to the theatre, 
a concert or any place and come home 
and play any pieces I have heard. Please 
understand that this is not boasting. I 
am merely stating my case in the best 
way I know how. I have only three fin- 
gers on my right hand. This does not 
make any difference whatsoeyer in my 
playing. There is no fingerifig exercise 
that I have not been able to do. Ar- 
tists like Mme. Tetrazzini, and that 
grand old man Vladimir De Pachmann, 
as well as others who have so kindly lis- 
tened to my singing or playing, have told 
me of my talent, and advised me to 
study. Do you know of a person, man- 
ager or organization who would finance 
or “lend” enough funds for studying if 
one has enough talent until one has “ar- 
rived”? 

I would of course be willing to draw 
up any kind of contract guaranteeing to 
pay my benefactor whatever part of my 
earnings he desired (with the exception 
of living expenses for myself and mother 
after I had begun recital or concert 
work). Perhaps some of the readers of 
MUSICAL AMERICA might know someone 
who would help me. It is impossible for 
me to work and save enough for study. 
I have supported my mother and a young 
brother and sister with money earned 
playing the piano in motion picture thea- 
ters, and, once in a while, when I could 
secure no place as a pianist I would do 
nearly anything. But it seems when I 
have been able to save a little, someone 
would take ill and my savings would van- 
ish. If I could only obtain a position 
in New York, at a picture theater, café, 
or any place at all for that matter where 
I could earn enough to study for a while! 
I am a Southern American girl with a 
high school education, and speak, read, 
write, sing and understand Spanish and 
English and some Italian. 

MELBY ADRIENNE. 

Bridgeport, Conn., July 9, 1921. 


In Defense of “The 
Banner” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Again “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
is assailed, this time because “the tune 
is that of an English drinking song, and 
its text breathes war, destruction, and 
hatred toward England, who is our ally, 
and with whom this nation must remain 
at peace for the benefit of the world.” 
Strange pardaox that English music 
should be the vehicle of a hymn of hate 
toward that country. But why is it 
“readily seen that the words and music 
are utterly out of accord with the sub- 
lime principles and ideals which ani- 
mated the founders of this great Repub- 
lic, and upon which it was established?” 
Would not your correspondent, “An 
American Musician,” were he of patriotic 
and poetic mind, and a spectator of the 
midnight siege of Fort McHenry have 
raised his soul and voice to sing some 
such phrase as “Oh, long may it wave’’? 
The song might have been written 
while we were at war with any other 
nation than England, for there is noth- 
ing that designates that country as the 
perfidious Albion, although England was 
our enemy at that time. But the song 
is intensely patriotic from any view- 
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The Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations, are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
offers advanced pupils in  piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment. 





point in that its theme is the flag and 
its perpetuity. It is nobly constructed, 
and does not consist of “ignoble un- 
democratic sentiments” as your corre- 
spondent states. Witness the anxious 
moment of its first stanza, “Oh say, does 
the Star-Spangled Banner yet wave”; 
the exultant emotion of the second, “ ’Tis 
the Star-Spangled Banner, Oh, long may 
it wave,” and the zealous, ecstatic and 
elated feeling of the third, “And the 
Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wave.” 

“An American Musician” is simply 
echoing the sentiments of Kitty Cheat- 
ham’s recent pamphlet that “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” opposes the spirit of 
democracy which the Declaration of In- 
dependence embodies. 

This “discovery” that “The Star- 

Spangled Banner” won’t do comes every 
other summer. In the majority of cases 
the complaint is that it is unsingable on 
account of its range, and this has a 
better standing in court than your corre- 
spondent’s complaint of the association 
of its music with an old English drinking 
song. Still, even if it is unsingable we 
go on singing it—one hundred and thir- 
ty millions of us. 
* And as for concern that Conzress 
might officially recognize this as our na- 
tional anthem, we need lose no sleep over 
this. We know that the Russian na- 
tional hymn was composed by imperial 
order, but that sort of thing can’t be 
done here. A national air is a national 
air because the people of the nation love 
it, and you can condemn it all you like, 
and have your labor for your pains. Ten 
thousand Congresses could not make a 
nation love a song unless they did love 
it. Admittedly there are enough Amer- 
icans with the necessary musical and 
literary talent to evolve a suitable an- 
them, but the construction of such re- 
quires an age when a nation is stirred 
to its very depths—then the fountains 
of song will well up naturally and spon- 
taneously. The world war nearly ap- 
proached such a time, and if that war 
had been fought in our own country, if 
our land had suffered destruction such 
as Belgium and France, perhaps a new 
American national anthem would have 
appeared. 

Let us be content with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” There have been 
myriads of effusions upon this subject, 
but the fact that not one of them has 


ever supplanted in the slightest the effo. 
of Francis Scott Key is proof enough « 
their absolute flatness and mediocrit, 
D. E. JONEs. 

Taylor, Pa., July 4, 1921. 





Quick Ear Essential to Vocal Teacher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 18, Cark 
N. Sanchez comments on vocal method 
and discusses the capability of teacher 
In his resumé of the equipment of sing 
ing teachers he omitted one attribu: 
which is absolutely necessary; name], 
the power of the teacher to mentally cor 
ceive pure, beautiful, properly produce 
tone, and, having such mental concep: 
be able to recognize it when listening 
the singing of the pupil. A long es 
perience as teacher, conductor and coac 
has convinced me that a very large pro 
portion of bad vocal instruction result 
from crude vocal concepts on the pa: 
of the teacher and inability to recogniz. 
by hearing, improperly produced tone. 

I have had many pupils come to m 
from other teachers, pupils whose sing 
ing revealed conspicuous vocal faults, bu: 
who, when questioned, indicated tha: 
their teachers had quite complete ani 
correct theoretical knowledge of sound 
vocal principles. The exercises that had 
been used were such as should have bee: 
effective in correcting these faults. But 
neither pupil nor teacher seemed to bh 
able to hear them in the tone produced 
This failure to hear faulty production 
made correct diagnosis and application 
impossible. 

It is not enough for the teacher t 
know theoretically how a pure, beauti 
ful singing tone should be produced. His 
concept of the tone must be such, ani 
his ear so quick to note any deviaticn 
from it, as to cause him instantly to 
detect not only the variation but che 
cause of it. His ear should report to 
him the muscular activities which accom 
pany tone production, and correctly dis- 
criminate between the right ard the 
wrong conditions. He shoulda hear 
whether these activities are properly co- 
ordinated and placed. His ear should be 
as acute in these matters as is che tuner’s 
in detecting the slightest vuriations of 
pitch. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER. 

Elmira, N. Y.. June 2%, 1921. 





Of a senior class of 104 young women 
this year at Radcliffe College, three per 
cent have annecunced their intention of 
studying music after graduation. An- 
other three per cent wil teach music, 
serving in some cases both as instructors 
and leaders of choruses. 
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| “Carmen” Brings Vivid Color to 


Week of Opera at Ravinia Park 








(1HICAGO, July 11.—Large audiences 
\/ continue to bear eloquent testimony 
‘o the wide recognition of the high 
standard of opera at Ravinia Park. The 
rirst “Carmen” of the season was given 
mn Wednesday night. The performance, 
under the baton of Louis Hasselmans, 
radiated vitality and virility. Those 
who like their “Carmen” according to 
tradition were probably a little sur- 
prised, for there was’ considerable 
originality in the production, both musi- 
cally and histrionically. It is stated, by 
the way, that “Carmen” will be the 


vehicle for Mr. Hasselmans’ début as 
conductor at the Metropolitan next sea- 
son. 

The opera was admirably promoted 
and staged at Ravinia. Alice Gentle was 
the exponent of the title réle. You 
may quarrel, if you will, on certain 
points of costuming; you may take ex- 
ception to some of the business that she 
injects into her conception of the part, 
which is largely a replica of the Calvé 
Carmen, but with the elemental vigor 
she imparts to the character and with 
the really striking vocalism through 
which she projects it, you can have no 
quibble. Her presentation has the virtue 
of rugged power and as such is highly 
convincing. 

Morgan Kingston was a Don Jose 
debonair at times, passionately frenzied 
at others, and vocally opulent always. 
He sang and acted with much more 
freedom than heretofore in the same 
role and elicited strenuous approval 
from his auditors by the beauty with 
which he sang the “Flower Song.” 

Graham Marr, substituting for Millo 
Picco, essayed the réle of Escamillo with 
rather widely contrasted results. For 
the most part he sang very well and his 
acting was adequate, though there were 
times when his performance seemed to 
lack something of that devil-may-care 
attitude necessary to its most effective 
presentation. 

Marie Sundelius, as Micaela, sang her 


aria in a manner that brought forth re- 
sounding plaudits and justly so. Her 
upper voice was particularly effective. 
Louis d’Angelo was a sonorously voiced 
Zuniga, and the high and low comedy 
of Paolo Ananian and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri brought forth many a laugh. 
Marjorie Maxwell and Philine Falco 
were effective in their contributions to 
the ensemble. 

The performance of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” on July 4 brought to the hearing 
of a huge audience some admirable 
chorus singing. The work of the chorus 
was distinguished by certainty of attack, 
beauty and sonority of tone, and a regard 
for dynamic contrast. Gennaro Papi, 
the conductor, is to be congratulated on 
the results. Mario Chamlee, the young 
Californian whose operatic star’ is 


rapidly mounting, sang Turiddu, and 
never was the Siciliana given with such 
effect at Ravinia. 

Another worthwhile performance was 
Frances Peralta’s Santuzza. She has 
the courage of her convictions, which 
are most definite; also the amplitude of 
vocal resource necessary to cope with 
the score’s demands. Marr’s Alfio was 
well in the picture, while Philine Falco 
as Lola and Anna Correnti as Lucia 
were others who contributed to the en- 
joyment of the evening. 

Tuesday brought the first repetition 
of “Faust.” Doubtless as a natural re- 
action from the very large attendance 
of the three preceding days, the house 
was smaller. The performance was ex- 
cellent, though conventional. Asa whole 
it moved somewhat slowly. The cast 
was the same as that of last week, Marie 
Sundelius’ serene voice furnishing a 
traditional Marguerite with charming 
song. Charles Hackett as Faust, Leon 
Rothier as Mephistopheles. Graham Marr 
as Valentine and Marjorie Maxwell as 
Siebel all sang well. W. A. S. 





SYMPHONY PROSPECTS BRIGHT IN CLEVELAND 





Generous Support by Civic 
Organization Assures 
Active Season 


CLEVELAND, July 12.—The annual 
meeting of the Musical Arts Association 
which directs the affairs of the Cleveland 
Symphony, and finances other large mu- 
sical enterprises of the city, took place 
on July 8. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1921-1922: John L. 
Severance, president; D. Z. Norton and 
W. G. Mather, vice-presidents; Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Mildred Fergusson, assistant 
treasurer. The following’ directors 
were elected: A. A. Augustus, Newton 
D. Baker, Frank Billings, D. S. Blossom, 
Chester C. Bolton, E. S. Burke, Jr., 
Sheldon Cary, W. M. Clapp, J. Robert 
Crouse, H. G. Dalton, Paul L. Feiss, F. 
H. Ginn, C. A. Grasselli, S. H. Halle, 
John G. Jennings, Isaac Joseph, Ralph 
King. W. G. Marshall, Samuel Mather, 
W. G. Mather, Otto Miller, James R. 


Mills, D. Z. Norton, Carl N. Osborne, W. 
P. Palmer, F. F. Prentiss, W. B. Sanders, 
John L. Severance, Andrew Squire and 
E. G. Tillotson. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes will continue 
as general manager of the Orchestra. 
L. G. Dickey is to be business manager, 
as announced several weeks ago in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. There is cause for 
congratulation in securing the services 
of Mr. Dickey who as secretary-manager 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club for 
the last two years promoted much of the 
important activity undertaken by that 
organization. He has also had long ex- 
perience in larger forms of lyceum work. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the or- 
chestra, arrived in Naples on June 30, 
his especial European mission being to 
secure new scores, and incidentally to 
hold conferences with Arturo Toscanini 
in Milan, and to visit Edward Johnson 
in Rome. Arthur Shepherd, formerly of 
Boston, remains as assistant conductor 
for next season. Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the players will bring Carlton 
Cooley from the viola desk occupied last 
season, to the position of second concert- 
master, and a new player of national 


reputation, Samuel Lifschey, will serve 
as first viola. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, a new 
organization formed within the orches- 
tra, rehearsed for seven weeks after the 
close of the regular symphony season. 
The members are Louis Edlin, concert- 
master of the orchestra, first violin, 
Carlton Cooley, second violin, Samuel 
Lifschey, viola, and Victor de Gomez, 
cello. Several private engagements 
were played during May and June, and 
numerous bookings have been secured for 
next season. 


The sale of season tickets for sym- 
phony concerts for next winter is already 
far in advance of that of any previous 
year. A popular campaign based on the 
civic value of the orchestra, and the 
fact that during the past season the or- 
ganization increased by seventy per cent 
its concerts for the community at large, 
by means of performances in _ public 
schools and special concerts at moderate 
prices in Masonic Hall, reached many 
ticket purchasers who had hitherto been 
found unapproachable. This campaign 
originated in the Woman’s City Club, 
which has a membership of 3500, and 
was skilfully organized under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. John Webster, with the 
co-operation of the club’s secretary, Grace 


‘Treat. It resulted in the sale in the late 


spring of 300 season tickets in the City 
Club alone. The campaign will be con- 
tinued in the fall. Many season tickets 
were purchased jointly by two and three 
persons, and groups of friends secured 
blocks of tickets to be used on the group 
plan. 

The extension of the educational work 
of the orchestra during the past season 
was made possible by a contribution of 
$35,000 from the Community Chest. This 
is a fund raised to cover all charitable 
and philanthropic demands made upon 
Cleveland citizens, who, by means of one 
annual contribution to the common fund, 
are spared the demands of separate 
charities. With its immense foreign 
population no influence so effectively 
serves the cause of Americanization in 
Cleveland as that of music, and no music 
so uplifts and inspires as that of the 
greater forms presented by a fine orches- 
tra. Hence the generous donation to 
orchestra funds from the community 
purse. The orchestral outlook in Cleve- 
land is very bright for the coming sea- 
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Myra Hess: Seeker of 


Music’s Secrets 





English Pianist Impresses 
Critic as Artist of Great 
Qualities—Plays with the 
Fire of a Carreno, but Also 
Weaves Pictures of Gossa- 
mer Delicacy—A Mistress 
of Her 


Unlocks: All Doors to Reach 
the Heart of Music 






In view of the forthcoming tour 
in this country of Myra Hess, the 
following article by D. C. Parker, 
the British critic, is of timely in- 
terest. Mr. Parker’s appraisal of 
the gifted Englishwoman takes the 
form of a remarkable appreciation. 
—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 













By D. C. PARKER 


Glasgow, July 2. 

OOD pianists being as plentiful as 

blackberries just now, he or she who 
impresses us must needs be really some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Among the 
extraordinary pianists, who always in- 
trigue us, I am readily disposed to place 
Myra Hess, who will tour the United 
States next season. If you expect a wild 
whirlwind of a Boadicea, you will get a 
sore disappointment. In a _ sensation- 
loving age she refuses to lend herself 
to sensations. Piano-thumping and 
startling platform gestures are alien to 
her nature. So, if you would arrive at 
what she stands for, you must not judge 
by the externals. There is a wide gulf 
between the adventure-huntress, on the 
one hand, and the frigid, petticoated 
pedagogue, on the other. -Heaven save 
us from either! 

You need only glance at Miss Hess, 
however, to know that she is not a wild, 
Savage planist, or a simpering, Vic- 
torian tinkler. While she impresses one 
as a vastly practical woman, she is no 


stranger to poetic fancy. Virile and 
soul-stirring, she can be as light as 
gossamer, as nimble as an elf. Tech- 


nically brilliant, she never permits her 
technique to dominate her. Heart and 
soul reveal themselves in all she does. 
Yes, thinking of the many times I have 
heard her, I am sure that the words I 
have written are no vain, lyrical rhap- 
sody. Miss Hess deserves every syllable 
of them. “ah 


A True Interpreter 


_ When you see her come on to the plat- 
form, you realize that here is a woman 
who has neither time nor use for affecta- 
tion or pose. The music is her concern, 
and that alone. And if you are not 
going to concentrate upon it, you had 
better reach for your hat and make your 
way elsewhere. A modest bow, and off 
she starts. I have heard her play all 
manner of music from Bach and Scar- 
latti, to Rachmaninoff, Ravel and De- 








bussy. Her mental grasp of all she 
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Myra Hess, Brilliant English Pianist 


touches seems to me very evident. No 
merely half-digested readings here! In 
the robust moments she exhibits more 
than a little of Carreno’s fire and splen- 
did dynamic force. One never could call 
her interpretations thin-blooded. But 
they never touch the loudness that is 
brutal. To her the piano responds 
amazingly, as though it knew instinctive- 
ly that here was a sure and experienced 
mistress with whom it were vain to play 
tricks. The heroic is within her scope. 
In other places, and at other times, she 
can trip lightly, and manage to do it in 
a way that we do not associate with the 
purely muscular player. At every point 
her playing is clean, confident, and skil- 
ful, while the clarity of her readings 
bears ample witness to the vivacity of 
her intelligence. 

If I add that she does not appear to 
specialize, I do not mean that she dwells 


on the dead flats of a mere competence. 
She must have, like the rest of us, her 
predilections, no doubt. But she has a 
sort of fragrance that does not seem to 
be withheld from any composer she turns 
to. Her Bach, for example, I have found 
solid without being stodgy, and vigor- 
ous without being arrogant. Her Schu- 
mann I consider to be excellent, and this, 
I take it, is a pretty safe test of a pian- 
ist’s mental capacity. Her Franck, too, 
strikes one as well-considered. She has 
really taken the trouble to unlock all the 
doors, and get to the heart of the music, 
knowing that no short road to the secret 
thoughts of a mystic can be found. 
Altogether, Miss Hess is an artist of 


quite exceptional attainments, great 
charm in her platform manner, and 
striking individuality. Emphatically 


Miss Hess is a woman who knows her 
art through and through, and on that 
knowledge she places her. confidence. 
You need only watch her play to see how 
deeply serious she is. If you want 
pyrotechnic exhibitions or conjuring 
tricks, there are places where you can 
get them. But you will not get them 
from Miss Hess, who is not a tight-rope 
walker, or a magician who brings rab- 
bits out of a hat. The Cleopatras of the 
hour may smack their lips over a lately 
won headline. This pianist is content 
to be truly and _ sincerely herself— 
straight, courageous, and radiant. That, 
surely, is enough for any sane person. 
Often has Miss Hess given me the great- 
est pleasure by communicating the in- 
tense delight she derives from her mu- 
sic, by showing how much can be made of 
a simple phrase. If taste be, as some 
epigram-maker has said, the feminine 
of genius, Miss Hess can justly claim 
the genius of her sex. A recital bv her 
—how richly satisfying it can be! When 
she rises to the heights, and touches 
some pinnacle of expression, I am 
tempted to believe that her wonderful 
dark tresses wear a halo. 





TRIUMPH FOR HEMPEL 
IN COPENHAGEN CONCERTS 





Danish Admirers Seek a Return Visit 
from Coloratura Soprano—Crown 
Prince Sends Bouquet 
COPENHAGEN, June 30.—The third and 
last concert given by Frieda Hempel re- 
sulted in the same marked euthusiasm 
that greeted the first appearance of the 
singer. Mme. Hempel received two 
laurel wreaths—one from the _ Tivoli 
Symphony and one from the manage- 

ment. 

Outside the hall a crowd even larger 
than on the occasion of the artist’s début 
greeted her. No definite plans have 
been announced, but every effort is 
being made to secure a return engage- 
ment here before Mme. Hempel sails for 
the United States in the fall. 

Mme. Hempel thrilled her audience 
with Constanza’s aria from “Die Entfiih- 
rung.” There was a splendor of tone, 
a brilliant sweep of floridity and, above 
all, the understanding of the spirit of 
Mozart in her work. As an encore she 
sang the lullaby “Sleep on, My Darling, 
and Rest.” 

When Schnedler-Petersen appeared 
with Mme. Hempel on his arm and an- 
nounced that she was going to sing Jenny 
Lind’s Echo Song, playing her own ac- 
companiment, the audience showed new 
delight. The number produced a moving 
display of vocal artistry, and it was easy 
to understand why Frieda Hempel was 
chosen to impersonate the “Swedish 
Nightingale” when New York gave the 
centennial concert to commemorate her 
memory. 

As a singer of songs, Frieda Hempel 
was charming. She added “Der Nuss- 
baum,” “Standchen,” and “The Night 
Wing,” by Roland Farley, which caught 
the fancy of the crowd. And how simply 
and beautifully she sang “Home Sweet 
Home.” “The Blue Danube” was given 
as an encore, with glad and roguish tem- 
perament that was _ irresistible. The 
Tivoli Symphony Orchestra never played 
before as it did when Schnedler-Petersen 
conducted for Frieda Hempel. Lauritz 
Heller, the flautist. came in for his share 
of praise. Otto Olsen was a worthy ac- 
companist at the piano for the extra 
songs. 

The famous singers of our own coun- 
try—Ellen Beck, Saima Neovi, Gulrun 
Nissen, Steffensen - Haldvig, George 
Kyhne, Haken Schmedes, Vilh. Bartholdy 


—were all there to cheer their golden- 
haired rival on and to welcome her per- 
sonally after the concert. 

Mme. Hempel is going to Marienbad for 
a short stay and then up to St. Moritz 
for her favorite pastime, following the 
trails. She says that she never received 
a more enthusiastic and gratifying wel- 
come anywhere in the world. On the 
occasion of her début she was the re- 
cipient of a bouquet sent by the Crown 
Prince. The latter had left with the 
King and Queen for Iceland and so was 
unable to attend the concert. The young 
heir to the throne—he is just twenty-- 
has marked musical ability. He conducts, 
composes and plays the piano. 


Marie Rappold to Sing Mana-Zucca 


Songs 


Marie Rappold will feature four songs 
by Mana-Zucca on her programs next 
season. These are “Spring Came With 
You.” “Top o’ the Morning,” “Sleep My 
Darling” and “Love’s Pilgrimage.” 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson in Maine 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the New 
York vocal teacher, will be in Portland, 
Me., and will hear voices there by ap- 
pointment, from Aug. 1 to Aug. 15. Miss 
Patterson has announced the offer of a 
scholarship for next winter. 
director of the Lesch- 
etizkvy Music School of Williamsport. 
Pa., is giving an intensive six weeks’ 
course of piano instruction in the Cornish 
Music School at Seattle, Wash. 


Mary Lundy. 





National Organists to Meet. 


The fourteenth annual convention 
the National Association of Organi 
has been set for July 26-29 in Philad 
phia. The meetings are to be devot 
to conferences and addresses as wel] 
numerous organ recitals. The sessi 
are to be held at the Greek Hal] 
Wanamaker’s, and at various Philad 
phia churches and halls. Programs a 
to be presented by Albert Reims 


schneider, James Robert Gillette, Arth 
B. Jennings and Charles M. Courh 
The business meetings are to be alt 
nated with social events, among wh 
will be a complimentary supper ti 
dered to the members by John Wa 
maker. 
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Allentown School 
Children Present 
Festival of Song 


reading, ear-training, theory, music ap- 
preciation, choral singing, and orchestra 
work. The excellence of the training re- 
ceived by the children was made mani- 
fest at the annual song festival held in 
the auditorium of the high school re- 
cently. Even the first and second grade 
children, in a chorus numbering 600, 
gave evidence of thorough discipline. All 
the children sang from memory. 

The Girls’ Chorus of the Jefferson and 
McKinley Junior High Schools presented 
in excellent style a group of unaccom- 














panied songs. The Boys’ Chorus of the 
Junior High Schools also gave an ad- 
mirable performance. The school or- 
chestra of seventy children, by its com- 
mendable playing, demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities for the advancement of instru- 
mental music in the public schools. 
“Three Springs,” a cantata by Paul 
Bliss, was presented by 350 girls com- 
prising the Girls’ Chorus of the Central, 
Wolfe and MHunsicker Junior High 
Schools. The tonal effects and shading 
were unusual for so youthful a chorus. 











SAN JOSE FOREST PLAY 


Lemare Gives Recital on New Organ— 
Other Events Enliven Summer 
Season 


SAN Jose, CAL., July 11.—The third 
annual Forest Play scheduled for the 
end of this month at the California State 
Redwood Park has been called off. No 
adequate reason has been offered the 
public, and efforts are being made to in- 
duce Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine, the au- 
thor, to proceed with the production. 
Antonio de Grassi had nearly completed 
the musical score when the committee 
announced the abandonment of its plans. 

Edwin H. Lemare gave an organ re- 
cital at the Elks’ Club on the recently 
installed Seifert Memorial Organ, for 
members of the organization and invited 
guests. Local members of the American 
Guild of Organists were present. Mr. 




















SUDDENLY GIVEN UP 


Lemare had the assistance of Mrs. How- 
ard Tennyson, soprano, and Eugene 
Field Musser, accompanist. 

Violet Silver, a San Jose girl who has 
been a student of Leopold Auer for two 
years, gave a violin recital at the Nor- 
mal Auditorium on June 30. She had 
the assistance of Eugene Field Musser, 
pianist, who in addition gave two inter- 
esting solo groups. 

Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres, soprano, 
and Eugene Musser gave a delightfu! 
musicale at the home of Mrs. Newell 
Harris Bullock in June. The program in- 
cluded numbers by California composers. 
John W. Metcalf, Antonio de Grassi, 
Thomas Freeman, and Mary Carr Moore, 
all residents of the Bay cities, were 
represented. Mr. Musser’s numbers were 
also American compositions. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tudor was at the piano for Mrs. 
Ayres. M. M. F. 





Portland Church Organist Has Con- 
tinuous Record of 31 Years’ Service 
PORTLAND, ORE., July 12.—Edgar E. 

Coursen, a well-known musician of Port- 

land, has begun his service as church or- 

ganist at the old Trinity Episcopal 

Church, Sixth and Oak Streets. After 

nearly nine years at Trinity Church, Mr. 

Coursen went to the First Presbyterian 

Church, where he has been organist ever 

since. His record of thirty-one years 

and three months at this church as or- 
ganist is believed to be the longest known 
period of service in this country. An- 
other resident of Portland, W. A. Steb- 
bins, also holds an honored record, hav- 
ing served a Cedar Rapids, Iowa, church 
as organist for twenty-eight years. 

a 























\bove: 
of Music in Allentown Public Schools, 
Who Directed a Recent Music Festival. 


Mildred Kemmerer, Supervisor 


Below: Mae Ruhe, Assistant Super- 
visor of Music. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., July 11.—Gratifying 
progress has marked the work in music 
n the publie schools of Allentown, where 
Mildred Kemmerer, a graduate in the 
music department of Cornell University, 
is the supervisor of music, assisted by 
Mae Ruhe. 

The course of sight 


study includes 
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No other American pianist has won such distinction on 
the Concert Stage as Frank LaForge. His many tours 
the United States with Gadski, Sembrich, Alda and 
ther great stars have endeared him to the music-loving 
tblic. 
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Denver Piano Teacher Leaves to Open 
Studio in Boston 


DENVER, July 12. — A_ fremarkable 
tribute was tendered to Mrs. Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews, piano teacher, who, 


residence here, is 
About 100 prominent 
Denver musicians tendered her a fare- 
well dinner on June 30. The Musical 
Society of Denver and the Municipal 
Music Commission were the sponsors, 
and Edith Louise Jones, president of the 
Musical Society, presided. John C. Wil- 
cox was toastmaster. Addresses were 
delivered by Mayor Bailey, ex-Mayor 
Mills, Miss Jones, Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Longacre of the Music Commission; 
Edwin J. Stringham, musical editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News; F. H. Talbot, 
secretary of Denver Community Service; 
Edith Perry and Charles FE. Wells. 
d. ©. 


after several years’ 
going to Boston. 


W. 





Portland Church Soloist Resigns to Ac- 
cept Leadership of New Choir 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 11.—P. A. Ten 
Haaf, who has been the baritone soloist 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
since last September, has resigned to _ be- 
come conductor of the Sunnyside Metho- 
dist Church choir. He will enter upon 
his new position on Sept. 4. Mr. Ten 
Haaf will organize a new choir of 
forty voices. He has had many years’ 
experience with the large choirs of the 
First Methodist Episcopal and West- 
minster Presbyterian churches of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Katherine Story will be 
the soprano soloist at the Sunnyside 
Church. et 


Cecil Arden Sings for Wounded Canadian 
Soldiers at Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B. C., July 11.—Cecil 
Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, after appearing in con- 
cert here, sang at the Shawnessy Con- 
valescent Home for Cripples before sev- 
eral hundred crippled Canadian soldiers. 
She gave them many of their own and 
also some American folk-songs. The offer 
of her services was deeply appreciated 
by the people of Vancouver. 


Juliette Velty to Teach at Institute 


An artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
Juliette Velty, has been appointed to teach 
French diction and interpretation and to 
lecture on the French vocal répertoire 
and language at the American Institute 
of Applied Music. Miss Velty is teach- 
ing in New York during the summer and 
working on her concert répertoire for 
next season. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, is taking a rest 
after one of his busiest seasons. His 
appearances next year include a large 
number of re-engagements. 


JEAN KNOWLTON HEARD IN 
PORTLAND SONG RECITAL 





Music Teachers’ Association and Musi- 

cians’ Club Enjoy “Get-Together” 

Party on Willamette 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 11.—Jean Know!- 
ton, soprano of Chicago, appeared in a 
recital at the Little Theater on June 30. 
Miss Knowlton possesses a voice of de- 
lightful quality. Her first ‘group of 
Spanish songs sung in costume were an 
interesting feature and included two folk 
songs, “Gallegada”’ and “Bolero 
Sevillanas” and Alvarez’s “La Partida.” 
A French group was especially enjoyable, 
the first number, “J’ai pleure en Réve” 
(Hiie), having to be repeated. “Tears 
of God” and “Treason and Plot,” by 
Dent Mowrey, a Portland composer, 
were well received. Constance Piper, 
who returned recently after a winter in 
New York, accompanied Miss Knowlton. 


The Portland district of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association and _ the 
Portland Musicians’ Club held a “get- 


together” party on June 30 on the excur- 
sion steamer Blue Bird, sailing up the 
Willamette River. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements consisted of 
Mrs. Paul Petri, chairman; Helen Cal- 
breath, Mrs. Clifford Moore, Martha 
Reynolds, Frances Sheehy, Otto Wede- 
meyer, and Frederick W. Goodrich, 
president of the Oregon Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson, who is the 
new president of Oregon Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, adds much 
to the strength of the directorate. She 
is a church and recital organist of note, 
and for twelve years has been organist 
and choir conductor of St. James’ English 
Lutheran Church. 

Elna Anderson, pianist, returned early 
in July from New York where she re 
ceived her degree from the Institute of 
Musical Art. She will remain in Port- 
land for the summer. In September she 


will leave for Cleveland to become a 
teacher of piano in the Laurel School 
for girls. I. C. 

Oregon Library Receives Collection of 


Works by State 


SALEM, ORE., July 12.—Representing 
the Society of Oregon Composers, Dr. 
Emil Enna presented the Oregon State 
Library at Salem, Ore., with a library 
of Oregon compositions. The ceremony 
took place in the Supreme Court building, 
Salem, and several of the composers were 
present. Cornelia Marvin, State librar- 
lan, entertained with a picnic luncheon 
on the State grounds. Among State of- 
ficials who attended the presentation 
were Governor Olcott, Secretary of State 
Kozer and Cornelia Marvin, State libra- 
rian. A oF 


Composers 


Hurlbut Moscow, Idaho 


Moscow, IDAHO, July 2.—A successful 
recital was given by Harold Hurlbut, 
tenor, in the Auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho on the evening of June 30. 
Mr. Hurlbut was especially applauded 
for his singing of numbers by American 
composers, which comprised a large part 
of his program. 


Sings in 


Elizabeth Mesick-Youmans Is_ Soloist 
On Vassar College Jubilee Program 


Elizabeth Mesick-Youmans, soprano, 
was soloist on the Anniversary Day pro- 
gram in the recent Jubilee Week at Vas- 
sar College. This program, held in the 
college chapel, marked the culmination 
of the week’s festivities. She was mark- 
edly successful in Mozart’s “Deh vieni, 
non tardar” from “Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

Mrs. Youmans and her husband, Mar- 
cus Youmans, tenor, have left their New 


York residence for Brookfield Center, 
Conn., where they will pass the re- 
mainder of their vacation. They will 


work together on their joint-recital pro- 
grams for next season. 


Idelle Patterson Re-engaged in Atlantic 
City Series 
Following her success as soloist with 


the Leman Symphony on the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, on July 2 Idelle Patterson 
has been engaged to sing again with this 
organization on July 17. 
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|'NEw Music: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 


“Four Mirthful That Dent Mowrey is one 
Songs” by of our American com- 
Dent Mowrey posers who knows how to 

smile—most of our cre- 
ative men take themselves so seriously! 
—is proved in his set of “Four Mirthful 
Songs” (Enoch & Sons), the first publi- 
cation of. the New York branch of this 
well-known London and Paris music pub- 
lishing firm. 

Mr. Mowrey has long been known 
to us as a com- 
poser of marked 
gifts. These songs 
demonstrate his 
skill in lighter vein. 
And that skill is 
very great. “On 
Me He Shall Ne’er 
Put a Ring,” the 
first of the set, is 
a bright waltzy af- 
fair, full of “go” 
and dash, and 
though of not great 
art value, has a de- 
cided charm. Alto- 
gether lovely is 
“Yvonne - Yvette,” 
with a taking text 
by R. M. Eassie, 
while “Treason and Plot” is captivating 
with its quasi-Sullivan atmosphere and 
its solid fun. The last song, “The Logi- 
eal Owl,” is a setting of the text known 
as “The Owl,” in John Barnes Wells’ 
song. Comparisons need not be estab- 
lished between the settings, for Mr. 
Mowrey has accomplished his fun in his 
song by interjecting into this story a 
tincture of “modernism.” It is so 
adroitly done, and with such good taste 
that it sends the story over to the audi- 
ence with sure effect. The songs are 
distinctly worth while, and are among 
those few songs that have a touch of 
humor in them and are at the same time 
not trash. For so often when our com- 
posers go in for humorous things, they 
lose all sense of artistic values and pro- 
duce music of very questionable quality. 
Mr. Mowrey’s set is not of these. It 
is good light music—and there is such a 
thing in the world. If you doubt it, see 
Johann Strauss, Arthur Sullivan, Leo 
Délibes, et al! 

“On Me He Shall Ne’er Put a Ring” 
and “The Logical Owl” are for low voice, 
“Yvonne-Yvette” for high and “Treason 
and Plot” for medium voice. 

* * x 


Messrs. Lester With music by William 
and Martens Lester to a libretto by 
Join in An Frederick H. Martens, a 





Dent Mowrey 


Indian delightful little Indian 
Operetta operetta, “Se-A-Wan-A” 

(Oliver Ditson Co.) 
makes its bow. It is subtitled “The 


Cherry Maid,” and is scored for women’s 
voices with piano accompaniment. Mr. 
Lester has written very attractive music 
to Mr. Martens’ story, and from the over- 
ture, which contains parts of the work, 
to the final chorus the work holds inter- 
est. Among the best solo numbers are 
Se-A-Wan-A’s Legend, her Narrative, 
both sung with the chorus and “O 
Woman of the Rose.” Mr. Lester is 
never at a loss for a melody and, like- 
wise, his skill in writing for his medium 
does not fail him. 

The work is one that ought to find 
many admirers, from. Maine to Cali- 


fornia. 

oe 
Four Among contemporary 
Humoresques’ British composers. the 


by John Heath name of John Heath is 

coming to be more re- 
spected from day to day. A practising 
physician by profession, he turns to 
musical composition as an avocation and 
accomplishes exceptionally fine things. 
His “Four Humoresques” (Enoch & 
Sons), for the piano, are as engaging 
piano pieces as one would care to see. 
Dr. Heath is a modernist, to be sure, but 
a splendid one—one who never lets the 
lyric impulse fade from his view, with 
the result that his compositions are of 
genuine beauty. This set of “Humor- 
esques” contains “A Reminiscence,” a 
Lento, 4/4, no tonality indicated but 
actually in E flat major; “In Medita- 
tion.” Andantino, 3/4, similarly in E 
major, “A Lament,” Lento, 3/2 and a 
brilliant piece called “Rejoicings,” Very 
fast and brilliant, 4/4. The four pieces 
are all fine ones, but the book would be 
worth owning (they are published in an 
album under one cover) for “A Lament” 
alone. This is one of the most sincerely 
expressive pieces of contemporary music 
that has come into our hands and we can 


find no words to praise it sufficiently. 
“Rejoicings” is a concert-piece, almost 
a concert étude, that will carry an audi- 
ence in recital and charm the group of 
friends in a drawing-room. Dr. Heath 
has done some other attractive piano 
pieces and a set of “Welsh Landscapes” 
for voice and piano, already reviewed in 
these columns. But this set of Humor- 
esques sets a new standard for him with 
us as a piano composer. 

* * * 


Three Jewish ‘Three Jewish Melodies” 
Melodies for (G. Schirmer) have been 
Violin or’Cello arranged by Joseph 

Cherniavsky for violin 
or ’cello with piano accompaniment. The 
melodies are ‘“Mazal-Tov,” “Die Yid- 
dishe Tréern” and “A Freilachs”; the 
first and the third seem to us to be very 
unimportant tunes, whereas the second, 


' “Die Yiddishe Traern” is one of the most 


expressive melodies of the people that 
we have examined. Perhaps Mr. Cher- 
nivsky is responsible for our thinking so, 
in his having here—and here alone— 
written a harmonic background of ex- 
ceedingly fine blend for his melody. 
What he has set down for “Mazal-Tov” 
and “A Freilachs” is not distinguished. 

In days when “Eili, Ejili,” Rhéa Sil- 
berta’s “Yohrzeit’” and Mana-Zucca’s 
“Rachem” are employed by singers to 
arouse the Hebrew element in their au- 
dience to outbursts of patriotism, the 
violinists are and ’cellists are probably 
justified in performing such tunes as 
these arranged by Mr. Cherniavsky. 
There was a time, however, and we all 
remember it, when this kind of thing 
was not done in the concert-halls of 
America. ae. Ae. 


Six Lovely Richard Hageman scores 
Concert Songs again in his new songs, 
by Hageman, “Nature’s Holiday” and 
Rybner and “Charity” (G. Schir- 
Bibb mer), in which he is at 
once the melodist and 
the weaver of a poetic mood. “Nature’s 
Holiday,” dedicated to Mabel Garrison, 
is a setting of a famous Nash poem and 
Mr. Hageman has done it in such bril- 
liant style, that we feel the coming sea- 
son will see it succeeding his so widely 
sung “At the Well” on recital programs. 
There are bits of fioriture in it, which 
will be thoroughly enjoyed and wisely 
there are optional notes on the more 
altitudinous passages. The accompani- 
ment is an avalanche of brilliancy! 

On the other hand “Charity,” dedicated 
to Mme. Alda, is a calm and sustained 
song, a broad melody richly harmonized 
with no injection of the modern note. 
There is a place in which one almost 
hears an echo of the horns of the Not- 
turno of Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, but in this An- 
dante molto tranquillo, one finds it most 
appropriate and not at all plagiaristic. 
There are few new songs of this charac- 
ter so beautiful as Mr. Hageman’s 
“Charity,” which makes an instant ap- 
peal. “Nature’s Holiday” is published 
in high, medium and low voices, “Char- 
ity” only for high and low. 

That talented composer, Dagmar de 
Corval Rybner, has written in her best 
manner in a setting of Jean Lahor’s “Au 
Piano” and “A Cvprian Woman” (G. 
Schirmer). “Au Piano.” dedicated to 
Lucien Muratore, is typical of the kind 
of setting that a French composer would 
give a Lahor poem of this kind. It 
might be the work of a Paladilhe, per- 
haps even of a Saint-Saéns. The voice 
part and the piano are beautifullv co- 
ordinated and we can imagine M. Mura- 
tore singing it enchantingly. The 
American, Margaret Widdemer, is the 
author of the poem, “A Cyprian 
Woman,” which has the feeling of a 
Greek folk-song. And very fittingly 
Miss Rvbner has in ‘her music suggested 
the folk character in music of direct 
tone. The accompaniment is wrought 
with fine design and the second version 
of the accompaniment of the main sub- 
ject is a conception of distinct individ- 
uality. Here is a song that ought to be 
sung very widelv. “Au Piano” is for a 
high voice. “A Cyprian Woman” for a 
medivm voice. 

Following his success as arranger of 
several fine Handel arias for concert use, 
Frank Bibb, the excellent accompanist, 
has devoted some time to the arranging 
of two folk-songs for concert purposes. 
He has taken the familar old French 
“Les trois Capitaines” and the old Irish 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple- 
Blossom” and set them in superb style. 
“Les trois Capitaines” is the “En pas- 
sant la Lorraine,’ which Edmond Clém- 


ent used to sing for us so exquisitely; 


and its eight stanzas all have an indi- 
vidual accompaniment, ranging from 
simple eighth note chords on the first 
beat of a 3/8 measure to a tastefully 
managed musette version on the seventh 
stanza. Stanza VI with the accompani- 
ment playing an independent melody of 
folk-like character in 2/4 against the 
voice in 6/8, is also most felicitous. And 
the harmonization of the old Irish mel- 
ody is beautifully done. There are 
places in which Mr. Bibb uses virtually 
the same harmonies as Percy Grainger 
in his “Irish Tune”’—they are the same 
Londonderry air—making the setting as 
colorful as_ possible. Both arrange- 
ments have been inscribed by Mr. Bibb 
to Eva Gauthier. 


A Great 
Grieg Song 
With A Fine 
English Text 


* * 


That exquisite song of 
Grieg “Are They Tears, 
Beloved? (Warum 
schimmert dein Auge?)” 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) has 
been issued in an admirable edition with 
an English version of distinguished qual- 
ity made by Deems Taylor. This song, 
which is for a medium voice, represents 
in the writer’s opinion the highest ex- 
pression that the Norwegian composer 
attained in the form of the Lied; in 
many respects the song is, indeed, worthy 
of Robert Schumann. Mr. Taylor made 
this English singing version several 
years ago for the arrangement for 
women’s voices of this song, which he did 
for the Schumann Club of New York 
The publishers are to be congratulated 
on having now brought out this excel- 
lent solo edition, which will be eagerly 
seized by singers who perform Lieder in 
English. The German text of the song 
is printed in italics under the English 


version. A. W. K. 
oK * ae 

Songs by “Ah! My Beloved,” by 

Stickles, William Stickles, “A 

Wiggers and Bird in Arcadia,” by 

Ferry Alvin S. Wiggers, and 


“When Love Is Done” 
by Charles T. Ferry (Boosey & Co.), fall 
pleasantly on the ear. “Ah! My Be- 
loved” is a fine, three-page dramatic set- 
ting of two Omar Khayyam quatrains, 
a setting that gives the singer every 
chance. Mr. Wiggers’ song, “A Bird in 
Arcadia,” dedicated to Mme. Galli-Curci, 
is also rich in singable effect, free flow- 
ing and easy to phrase. “When Love Is 
Done,” by Charles T. Ferry, is still an- 
other setting of Bourdillon’s poem, “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” It is a 
smooth, agreeable setting—-but then there 
are so many, many others. All three 
songs are published in high and low keys. 

* * 


“Moonlight on the La- 
goon,” by Rudolf Friml 
(Ge Schirmer). a suave, 
sentimental barcarolle 
melody, with a somewhat more dramatic 
middle section, appears in a threesome 
edition. Rudolf Friml composed the orig- 
inal piano version, and then, it would ap- 
pear, rested from his labors. The effec- 
tive transcription for violin and piano 
by A. Walter Kramer, shows clever and 
well considered original touches in the 
disposition of the accompaniment; while 
Edward Shippen Barnes’ arrangement 
for organ, edited and registrated with 
taste, adds a taking number to the re- 
cital repertoire of the instrument. - 
* 


Moonlight: In 
Three 
Refractions 


ak + 
A Collection Edward Shippen Barnes, 
of John in his Bach “Book of 
Sebastian’s Airs” (Boston Music 
Loveliest Co.) has done every or- 
Airs, for ganist a real service. 
Organ He has brought together 


under one cover the fine 
flower of those wonderful ariosos and 
slow movements widely scattered 
throughout a variety of Bach’s works, 
registrating and editing them in a man- 
ner that could not well be bettered, and 
supplying his colleagues with a volume 
they will not wish to miss having. It 
includes not alone such time-honored 
favorites as “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
and the Air on the G string from the 
“Suite in D”; but also such lovely things 
as the sonatina from the cantata, “God’s 
Time Is the Best.” the Siciliano from the 
Second Sonata for flute and piano, the 
Christmas Oratorio Sinfonia and Cradle- 
Song. the lovely little Arioso written 
in 1725, and various other movements, 


fifteen in all. ‘se = 


“Penthisilea,” by Ca- 
mille W. Zeckwer, Roy 
Lamont Smith’s “Con- 
cert Etude,” and Horace 


Three Concert 
Pieces for 
the Piano 


— 


Wadham Nicholl’s “Alla Trenodia,” 
9, of his “Twelve Concert Preludes . 
Fugues” (G. Schirmer), are all t} 
meant for those whose piano techn 
has taken a_ post-graduate cou 
“Penthisilea,” though named after 
famous mythological queen of the A 
zons, and dedicated to Leo Ornstei: 
not deadly, despite Rudyard Kipli 
dictum. It is one of those rapid ri) 
and flow things which are always | 
able, and might just as well sugge:: , 
mountain torrent as an Amazo: 
queen scouring the plains. 


Mr. Smith’s “Concert Etude” is also yn 


effective and well sounding number, \ :} 
grateful argeggio surges. Both pics 
please the ear. Mr. Nicholl’s “Alla Tre. 
nodia” is a fine, musicianly composi':\\y, 
whose “Prelude” is particularly exp) s- 
sive. Grief is apt to seem somewhat 
labored and academic when it wai! 
double fugue, with counterpoint in + 
tenth. 


* * * 
Three “T Couldn’t Say ‘No, 
Effective Sir,’” by William W. 
Solo Songs Lowitz, “I Arise from 
and a Duet Dreams of Thee,” by 


Louis Adolph Coerne, 
and R. Spaulding Stoughton’s “I Sen: 
You Roses, Red and White” (Oliver Dit. 
son Co.) are all three effective songs. Mr. 
Lowitz’s melody is an essay in tender 
humor, to a clever text by the composer 
himself, very happily carried out in § § 
time; the Coerne song is a really expres- 
sive setting of Shelley’s poem, wit! 
well-planned climax. R. Spaulding 
Stoughton’s “I Sent You Roses, Red and 
White,” is one of the best songs this com- 
poser has writfen. It is a fine example 
of direct, spontaneous melody, beautiful- 
ly singable, with a perfect accompani- 
mental background. All three songs are 
published for high and medium voice 
The duet is a version for soprano ani 
alto, of John S. Densmore’s “Starry 
Night,” already considered in these 
umns as a solo. 


* 
Three Songs “Trois Chansons,” 
Out of the Lord Berners (Londo 
Ordinary J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 


must be counted among 
those songs which are caviar to the gen- 
eral musical palate. They are extreme 
in their modernism, they will shock al- 
most any ear which loves consonance; 
and yet—there is something about them 
which makes us feel that they are writ 
ten with sincerity. Personally, we can- 
not bring ourselves to like ‘Romance’ 
and “L’Etoile Filant,” but “La Fiancee 


du Timbalier” has a ribald and disorder- J 


ly quality of attractiveness which we 
cannot deny. The poems by G. Jean- 
Aubry, to which these songs are set, are 
delightful—some might say so much 3s 
to deserve a different setting. “la 
Fiancée du Timbalier” in_ particular, 
makes enjoyable reading, with or with- 
out the accompaniment of Lord Berners 
music. 


i Oe. 
Moonrise and “Moonrise,” by Joi 
Sunlight in Louw Nelson, and 
Song “There’s Sunlight in 

Your Eyes,” by W. 
Franke Harling (Huntzinger & /'- 


worth, Inc.) are songs differing consit 
erably in type. “Moonrise” is a cleat 
expressive little melody which state: 
the fact of its title in two poetic pages 
Mr. Harling’s “There’s Sunlight in You! 
Eyes,” is one of those lushly, perferv 
ballads, whose appearance in three key 
is justified by countless lovers of ‘ 
simpler melody. ‘“Moonrise’’ is also Pu 
forth for high, medium and low voice. 


* ~ +. 
Gordon Balch “Swell Pedal Technic 
Nevin’s “Swell (Oliver Ditson Co.). | 
Pedal Technic” Gordon Balch Nev! 


presents its subject 1" 
manner which is sure to appeal. | 
stead of long technical disquisitions “ 
have twelve expressive pieces for the 
strument, which serve as a medium 
make clear the pedal in question, 1" 4 
cordance with the “Analysis of the fun 
tions of the Swell Pedal” which Pp" 
cedes them. In a foreword which ©: 
attention to the lack of material to ‘4 
the artistic use of the expressio! 
trols of the organ, Mr. Nevin 
“Having discovered that the mos‘ 
roneous and hazy ideas as to the 
tions of the expression controls ex 
many quarters, the writer has gat 
together the material composing 
work with an eye to usefu 
in church and other public work. 

The Analysis, which is clear, fo 
and interestingly expressed, and 
on sound premises, illustrates its | 
with diagrams and other illustra 
These are applied in the twelve. 
pieces—original arrangements and 
positions. F. H. 
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~ GOLDMAN CONCERTS GAIN NEW FRIENDS 





Extensive Répertoire Shown 
by Bandsmen—Homage 
Paid to Schubert 


The extensive répertoire, which is 

not the least of the good things that 
commend the concerts of Edwin Franko 
Goldman and the Goldman Concert 
Band, was again called to the attention 
of summer music seekers when the band 
completed another week, the fifth, of its 
series on Columbia Green, without yet 
having repeated any of its programs. 
Helen Stover, soprano, was soloist at 
two of the three concerts, Monday’s and 
Wednesday’s, and Ernest Williams, cor- 
netist, played both Wednesday and 
‘yiday. 
i Monin night Miss Stover’s num- 
bers were Mana-Zucca’s “Spring Came 
to You,” MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” and Woodman’s “Love in My 
Heart.” The instrumental program in- 
cluded Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” 
March, Bizet’s “Patrie” Overture, Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei,’” excerpts from 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und_ Gretel,” 
three dances from German’s . “Tom 
Jones,” the Quartet from Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto” and Herbert’s “American Fan- 
tasie.” 

The Wednesday program contained 
three operatic numbers and another half- 
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dozen interesting and varied composi- 
tions. Miss Stover sang “Widmung” of 
Schumann in an English version, and as 
encores ‘““My Laddie” by Thayer and “A 
Birthday” by Woodman with attractive 
vocalism. Mr. Williams presented 
Rogers’ “The Volunteer,” achieving the 
intricate cadenzas skillfully. He added 
De Koven’s “O, Promise Me” as a re- 
call number. 

The pand played the Triumphal 
March from Mancinelli’s “Cleopatra,” 
the Overture to Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man,” a number comprising excerpts 
from Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly,” a 
Strauss waltz, “New Vienna,” and a 
medley, “Reminiscences of Scotland,” by 


.Godfrey, besides excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s “Die Walkiire’”’ and the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” The Wagner mu- 
sic was presented with dignity and excep- 
tional smoothness. Several extras were 
added. 

Schubert was accorded an important 
place on Friday’s program, being repre- 
sented by the “Marche Militaire,” the 
“Rosamunde” overture, the Serenade 
(played by Ernest S. Williams) and the 
B Minor Symphony. Other numbers 
were Goldman’s “Sagamore” march, the 
overture of Thomas’ “Raymond,” the 
Strauss “Thousand and One Nights” 
Waltz, and the Czardas from Delibes’ 
“Coppelia.” The three audiences of the 
week exhibited no lack of appreciation, 
and the concerts served to win new 
friends for the bandsmen. 





THADDEUS RICH TO 





Will Play in Amsterdam and 
London—New Club Plans 
Big Hall 


PHILADELPHIA, July 13.—Dr. Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
whose work in Strauss’ “Ein Heldenle- 
ben” received high commendation when 
Willem Mengelberg conducted’ the 
Stokowski forces here last spring, has 
been engaged by Mengelberg to play with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam and London late this summer. 
Dr. Rich is spending his vacation in Nova 
Scotia. He has been concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra about fifteen 
years. He is an American by birth and 
graduated from the Leipsic Conservatory 
at the age of fifteen in 1900. He is dean 
of Temple University School of Music. 

Collingswood, one of the New Jersey 
suburbs of Philadelphia, has organized 
a Community Music Club with a mem- 
bership of 100, to further the interest of 
good music. Ethel McKinley, director 
of public school music, was elected chorus 


JOIN MENGELBERG 


leader, and C. Austin Niles, Jr., was 
chosen orchestra leader. A committee 
was authorized to investigate the advisa- 
bility of erecting a large hall and audi- 
torium to cost approximately $100,000. 
About half of that sum is already in 
sight, it was stated at the meeting. 

The Fortnightly Club, one of the lead- 
ing male choruses of the city, has elected 
the following officers for the next season: 
Charies Munder, president; J. R. Lin- 
coln Edwards, vice-president; William J. 
Maybee, secretary; W. J. MacWatters, 
treasurer; J. R. Hunsberger, librarian; 
Howard Sotry and Frank Byrom, direc- 
tors, and Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor. 

Edward Lebegott, formerly of Los An- 
geles, where he was conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra and the Oratorio Society, 
and now of New York, is teaching a 
summer class in Philadelphia. Mr. Lebe- 
gott conducted some operatic produc- 
tions here last season, and his work met 
with such favor among members of the 
organizations giving the operas that he 
was invited to devote one day a week 
to teaching in Philadelphia. 

R. M. 





THEATER ORGANISTS’ TESTS 


Nature of Examination Described at 
Meeting of Society 


A meeting and dinner of the Society 
of Theater Organists was held on July 
5 at the Magna Chordia Studios, in East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, which 
the organization has been given use of 
as headquarters by officials of the Magna 
Chordia Company. Forty members of 
the society and their guests were pres- 
ent. The purpose of the organization 
was explained by John Hammond, presi- 
dent; Robert Berentsen, vice-president, 
and John D. M. Priest of the board of 
examiners. Frank S. Adams, chairman 
of the publicity committee, discussed 
matters of his department. 

The matter of examination and admis- 
sion to the society was described at some 
length. Application blanks similar to 
those of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists are filled out, the applicants furnish- 
ing information about their musical 
training and activities. Signatures of 
three members must be secured as in- 
dorsement. The membership committee 
then decide eligibility according to char- 
acter and musical qualifications submit- 
ted. The examination marks of the ap- 
plicant are, of course, considered. The 
examination consists of tests for knowl- 
edge of general organ technique and for 
adaptability to picture-playing. The 
first test consists of the playing of a 
Bach number, and of a “transcription,” 
or other number, suitable for a theater 
solo; an extemporization on a given 
theme; a reading by sight of an organ 
trio, open score, and an orchestra piano 
part; and of harmonizing an orchestra 
violin part. The ability to play inter- 
pretative music for tragic and comic sit- 
uations, necessitating varied tempi, is 
then tested. 





Goldman Band Serenades Rockefeller on 
Eighty-second Birthday 

John D. Rockefeller celebrated his 
eighty-second hirthday on July 8, at Po- 
cantico Hills, N. Y., with a concert given 
by the Edwin Franko Goldman Band. 
The musicians were greeted on their ar- 
rival at the estate by Mr. Rockefeller 
himself, who shook hands with each of 
the men. The concert began at 3 and 
lasted for two hours. the program includ- 
ing the Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” a medlev of Southern songs, at 
Mr. Rockefeller’s rensuest, and cornet 
solos by Ernest S. Williams. After Mr. 
Williams’ numbers, the cil king heartily 
avvlauded. saving “A musician is the 
sift of God.” Following the concert Mr. 
Rockefeller cut his huge birthday cake. 





ANNOUNCES TOSELLI WORK 


Boston Music Company Issues Unique 
Pamphlet on Noted Serenade 


A novel pamphlet in the form of a 
small newspaper has been issued by the 
Boston Music Company of the Serenade 
by Enrico Toselli, the number which has 
been creating a sensation in Europe for 
the last year or two, and which it has 
published for America. 

The newspaper contains items which 
appeared in the daily press concerning 
the career of the Serenade, both here and 
in Europe. The material includes a car- 
toon and items about the composer, Sig- 
nor Toselli, a story and picture of Fran- 
cis DeWitt, author of “Steal a Little 
Kiss,” the song version of the tune, opin- 
ions of the Serenade from noted orches- 
tra leaders and an excerpt from Blasco 
Ibanez’ “Mare Nostrum” which mentions 
the work. 





Vera Curtis Concludes 
Her Third Canadian 


Tour in One Season 











Vera Curtis, Soprano, Photographed on 
the Canadian Side of Niagara Falls 


Vera Curtis, soprano, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, concluded her third 
Canadian tour of the season with recitals 
at the St. Denis Theater in Montreal and 
at Massey Hall in Toronto in June. 
With Willis Alling, her accompanist, 
Miss Curtis spent a day at Niagara 
Falls on her way from these appear- 
ances to Pittsburgh, where she gave a 
recital on June 24. At Niagara, the 
artists did the usual sight-seeing, not 
excluding a trip on the “Maid o’ the 
Mist.” 





Reinald Werrenrath Spends Busy Season 
Between England and United States 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, re- 
turned to America last week after a hur- 
ried trip to England to fill two special 
engagements. His recitals in Wigmore 
Hall in London on June 6 and 18 brought 
renewed appreciation from critics and 
audiences and further concert work was 
offered him abroad. However, he had 
American bookings that compelled his 
immediate return. In spite of the hot 
spell he filled engagements in Kent, 
Ohio; Charlottesville, Va., and Winona 
Lake, Ind. After a solid week of record- 
ing beginning July 11, Mr. Werrenrath 
will attempt to get a little rest and play. 
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BEEBE RECITALS CLOSE 





Pianist Gives Final Programs in Series 
of Musicales in Connecticut 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist, presented the 
closing program in her annual June series 
of recitals in Connecticut at the home 
of Mrs. E. C. Hoyt, at Stamford, on June 
29. Harold Land, baritone, assisted, 
with Arthur Leonard at the piano for his 
programmed numbers. Three sonatas 
by Corelli, Schumann and Dvorak were 
given musicianly interpretation by Miss 
Beebe and Herbert Soman, violinist. 

Miss Beebe gave her final musicale of 
the season at New Canaan, Conn., on 
June 22, assisted by Pierre Henrotte, vio- 
linist, and Livio Manucci, ’cellist. Trios 
by Saint-Saéns and Tchaikovsky fea- 
tured the program. In a concert at 
Greenwich on June 24, Miss Beebe had 
the assistance of Charles Vaughn Holly, 
tenor, and Herbert Soman, violinist. Mrs. 
Edmund Severn, whose husband is the 
composer of “To My Beloved,” which was 
sung by Mr. Hollv. was the accompanist. 





Julia Claussen Plans Trip Abroad 


Julia Claussen is planning to leave for 
a quiet retreat in the mountains shortly, 
where she will devote her time to rest 
and recreation. In September she is 
sailing for Europe to visit relatives and 
friends in Sweden, and will return to 
America in October for the start of 
her concert season. 





Hurlbut Postpones Portland Classes 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, July 9.—Because of 
the large number of singers who have 
come to this city from various parts of 
the Middle West to study with him, 
Harold Hurlbut, tenor, has had to post- 
pone his master classes at Portland, Ore. 
He will open his- classes on the Coast on 
July 26. 


See Opera Boom in London as Beecham 
Reorganizes 








An opera boom seems to have seized 
London, and the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany will open its Covent Garden season 
early in the fall. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s opera company, 
which met with failure after a triumph- 
ant opening at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. wil! be reorganized as the Brit- 
ish National Opera Company, and will 
be permanently housed in an auditorium 
in the West End, according to a message 
to New York Variety. A settlement of 
twenty shillings in the pound may be 
made by the defunct company. 








Sundav Evening Musicales for 
New York 

Frank La Forge, the well-known com- 

poser-pianist, and Ernesto Berimen are 


arranging two musicales for the after- 
noons of Sunday, July 17 and 24, at the 


Arrange 








Town Hall, at 5.15 o’clock. The pro- 
grams will present the La Forge Quartet, 
consisting of Charlotte Ryan, soprano; 
Dorothy George, contralto; Sheffield 
Child, tenor, and Charles Carver, bass, 
in “In a Persian Garden.” Mr. Carver 
will also appear in a group of songs. 
Among the other artists who will con- 
tribute to the program are Beatrice Cast, 
soprano; Marguerite Schulling, mezzo- 
soprano, and Rosamonde Crawford, pian- 
ist. 





ST. LOUIS HEARS “SAN TOY” 





Anne Bussert Prima Donna When Kath- 
erine Galloway Resigns 


St. Louis, July 13.—tThe finest 
achievement of the operatic productions 
at the Municipal Theater in Forest Park 
was reached last week in the production 
of “San Toy,” in which Frank Moulan 
took the part made so prominent by 
James Powers many years ago. Rhoda 
Nickells did well in the réle of San Toy 
and all the members of the cast, includ- 
ing five who were recruited from the 
chorus, displayed admirable ability in 
their ‘various réles. The scenic investi- 
ture wag the most effective this season. 

Owing*to the strain on her voice, Kath- 
erine Galloway, prima donna since the 
beginning of the season, has resigned. 
Her place has been taken by Anne Bus- 
sert, who will appear in the “Beggar 


Student.” The unavoidable termination 
of Miss Galloway’s engagement has 
caused great regret. H. W. C. 





Margaret Farnam on Vacation 


Margaret Farnam, lyric soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has gone to the 
Adirondacks for the summer. Miss Far- 
nam is seeking recreation not in rest 
but in a change of occupation. She has 
undertaken the responsibilities of house- 
keeper for a good-sized family and has 
written her manger, Harry H. Hall, 
that her adventures with her staff have 
taught her that temperament is not the 
exclusive possession of highly paid 
operatic stars. Early in the fall Miss 
Farnam will start a concert tour in New 
England and the East. During the past 
season she was heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in réles in “The Blue Bird,” 
“Louise” and “Boris Godounoff.” 


Personnel of Philharmonic Still Uncer- 
tain, Owing to Union Negotiations 


Uncertainty, attendant upon develop- 
ments in the union situation in New York 
City, especially as to what wage and 
other contract terms will prevail, has de- 
layed the signing of musicians’ contracts 
by the New York Philharmonic Society. 
A tentative personnel, as previously an- 
nounced, has been selected and approved 
by the executive committee of the so- 
ciety, but the final arrangements are 
still pending. 
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MUSIC SCHOOL THRIVES 
AT KANSAS UNIVERSITY 





Graduates Secure Important Positions 
—Master Classes Planned for 
Next Summer 


LAWRENCE, KAN., July 12.—The year 
just closing is the most important in the 
entire history of the School of Fine Arts 
at the University of Kansas. The rec- 
ords show a great increase in the num- 
ber of students, in recitals and concerts 
given, as well as in the number of posi- 


tions secured for graduates. The school 
is in its new building, where it has 
seventeen studios and class rooms, 


twenty practice rooms, an organ practice 
room, and a harp practice room. Over 
400 art and music students are enrolled. 
In addition to this number, about 300 
college and engineering students study 
either art or music and about forty high 
school and grade students from the city 
study music. The total number of stu- 
dents approximates 750. 

The School of Fine Arts this year sent 
two of its graduates to important for- 
eign positions. Mary Preyer, who ob- 
tained her master’s degree in June, 1920, 
has accepted a five-year contract as head 
of the piano department at Concepcion 
College, Concepcion, Chile. Helen Weed, 
who graduated from the vocal depart- 
ment in June, 1920, has been engaged 
as teacher of voice in the Miyagi Girls’ 
School, Sandai, Japan. Gladys Nelson 
has been engaged as director of music 
at Haskell Institute. 

In addition the following students 
have been engaged for the coming year: 
Thelma Hale, teacher of piano in. High 
School, Eureka, Kan.; Delia Keeler, 
supervisor of music, Horton, Kan.; Mar- 
garet De Forest, educational department, 
J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Marguerite Fisher, supervisor 
of music, Girard, Kan.; Frances Riley, 
supervisor of music, Glasco, Kan.; Olive 
Constant, supervisor of music, Kinsley, 
Kan.; Esther Garner, supervisor of 
music, Wellington, Kan.; Ruth Sacher, 
supervisor of music, Oakland, Kan.; 
Mabel Anderson, supervisor of music, 
Hardy, Kan.; Doris Chapman, super- 
visor of music, Mulberry, Kan.; Mar- 
guerite Atwood, supervisor of music, 
Oberline, Kan.; Amy Clark, supervisor 
of music, Coffeyville, Kan.; Josephine 
Fulks, supervisor of art, Neodesha, Kan.; 
Josephine Shafer, supervisor of art, Clay 
Center, Kan. 

The School of Fine Arts is said to 
have been the first University school of 
music to arrange for a master class for 
the summer session. Dudley Buck, vocal 
teacher of New York, was engaged to 
conduct a vocal master school and forty- 
four students from twelve states at- 
tended the opening of the summer session 
on June 13. Mr. Buck was forced to 
give up his work at the end of the second 
week owing to a nervous breakdown. 

Dean H. L. Butler of the School of 
Fine Arts offered to take all of Mr. 
Buck’s students and half of the class 
took advantage of this offer. The total 
music enrollment this year was almost 
double that of any other year in the his- 
tory of the summer session. Of the 1200 
students now at the University over 100 
are carrying regular work in music. 
Dean Butler is making all plans for an 
increase in the number of courses and 
teachers to be announced for the summer 
of 1922, and hopes to announce several 
master schools. N. L. B. 





Warde Traver Gives Musicale at the 


Central Park Studios 

Warde Traver, artist, gave a musicale 
at the Central Park Studios on June 30, 
with the assistance of Lucy Van de 
Mark, dramatic soprano, Mme. Clara 
Novello Davies, and Laurence Leonard 
and Harold Land, baritones. The entire 
top floor was used, the front studios with 
pipe organ and mezzanine gallery for 
the musical program, with dancing in 
Mr. Traver’s studi 0. 


Penelope binben Boon | to Cc anade for Va- 
cation 


Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, left 
New York for her summer vacation on 
Monday, July 11. She goes first to Fal- 
mouth, Mass., and will play in the Rhode 
Island Tennis Tournament in Providence 


on July 18. She will next visit at Ki 
mere, Quebec, going thereafter to P 
broke, Ontario, where she will re) 
for the rest of the summer. Miss Da 
returns to New York in Septembe 
continue her concert work. She has 
an active season this year, having 
peared successfully on a number of 

pico tours. Next season she will p 
ably tour in this field as far West as 
Pacific Coast. 





New Engagements for Kathryn MM. 


Several club and festival engagem 
have been booked for Kathryn Me 
contralto, by her manager, M. H. | 
son, for next season. The latest 
tracts have been signed with the Tue 
Musical Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
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OPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42"? Sk, New York. 
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MANUEL BAER is now assistant 
J conductor of the Rivoli Orchestra. 
Baer, born in New York City, re- 
ed his musical education in this coun- 
try. He studied 
- - under Paolo Gal- 
lico, a fellow 
student of Hugo 
Riesenfeld at the 
Vienna Conser- 
vatory, complet- 
ed his musical 
studies under the 
tutelage of Ra- 
fael Joseffy and 
began his _ pro- 
fessional career 
as pianist at the 
age of fifteen. Mr. 
Baer is an accom- 
plished sight read- 
er, and has been 
called upon often 
to play accom- 
paniments for singers at Riesenfeld au- 
ditions. It is said that he has played 
500 accompaniments for vocalists. Every 
piece of music presented in the theaters 
under Mr. Riesenfeld’s direction was 
played by Mr. Baer before being per- 
formed at the theaters. 
ok * ok 
Henry Litolff’s “Maximilian Robe- 
spierre” overture was presented by the 
Capitol orchestra, Erno Rapee, conduc- 
tor, last week. The work was chosen 
to commemorate the anniversary of 
France’s immortal holiday, Bastille Day. 
“Tuneful Memories,” termed a musical 
mélange, includes Yale’s “Boola Song,” 
sung by the entire ensemble; “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” sung by Erik Bye and the 
Capitol Quartet; “Swing Along,” writ- 
ten by Carrie Jacobs Bond, and pre- 
sented by the quartet, and “Then You’ll 
Remember Me,” sung by Joseph Sheehan. 
A duet by Miss Gambarelli and Alexan- 
der Oumansky, danced to Drdla’s “Sou- 
venir,” provided the ballet number. Alys 
Michot, soprano, was heard in a solo 
part. 











Emanuel Baer 





MME. 
MINNA 


KAUFMANN 
VOICE 


*\Camegie Hall 601-602 
New York Cily 


. {| Phone Circle 1350 
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“The Fortune Teller,” by Victor Her- 
bert, was the overture performed by the 
Strand Symphony, under the alternate 
direction of Carl Edouarde and Francis 
Sutherland. A vocal prologue in which 
the Strand Male Quartet appeared, was 


presented. Lottice Howell, soprano, 
sang “The Butterfly Waltz Song” 
from Herbert’s “Babette.” “Fantasie 


Triumphal” was the organ number played 
by Frederick Smith and Herbert Sisson. 


oe oe 


The overture to “Masaniello” by Dan- 
iel Francois Auber, performed by the 
Rialto orchestra under the conductorship 
of Hugo Riesenfeld and Emanuel Baer, 
was the main musical attraction last 
week. Lillian Powell danced and Marcel 
Salesco, baritone, sang an aria from 
“Herodiade.” The organ solo, played by 
Frank Stewart Adams, was “Hosannah” 
by Théodore Dubois. 


— — 


A combination of photoplay, terpsi- 
chorean art, and music was the offering 
at the Rivoli Theater last week. The 
musical accompaniment to the dance was 
prepared by Hugo Riesenfeld and pre- 
sented by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stahlberg and Eman- 
uel Baer. Grace Hoffman, soprano, sup- 
plied a vocal touch to the program with 
Stern’s “Printemps.” Firmin Swinnen 
played Henri Bonte’s “Chant Sera- 
phique” as the organ solo. 


Dorothy Penn on Visit to United States 


Among the arrivals or. the recent visit 
of the Olympic was Dorothy Penn, who 
is making her first trip to the United 
States, visiting her father, Arthur A. 
Penn, the composer. In private life Miss 
Penn is Mrs. Denis Wright, her husband 
being one of the partners in the London 
music publishing firm of Escott & Co., 
Ltd., and also a composer of orchestral 
works and songs. Miss Penn is a mezzo- 
soprano, and has studied in London. 
At the ship’s concert on the way over, 
she carried a large part of the program, 
singing some sixteen songs, in which she 
accompanied herself at the piano. Her 
program included the familiar “Samson 
and Delilah” aria, several of her father’s 
songs, among them his popular “Smilin’ 
Through” and some of the humorous 
“drawing room novelties” which she has 
composed herself. Among those who at- 
tended the concert was Admiral Sims. 
Miss Penn returns to London in Septem- 
ber. 


Mildred Delma Gives Series of Recitals 
in West Virginia 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 6.—Mildred 
Delma, soprano, gave a series of recitals 
recently at Charleston, Huntington and 
Beckley. She was accompanied by Edwin 
Steckel of Huntington. 

Vera Jean Phillips of the Mason School 
of Music, has sailed for Paris to study 
in the new Franco-American School of 
Music at Fontainbleau. 











of the ROYAL OPERA—Stockholm 
COVENT GARDEN—London 


_ JOSEPH HISLOP 


The Foremost Scottish Tenor 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Paul Longone, Associate, 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


En tour with Scotti Opera 
Company, September 12th to 
October 31st 


Available for Concerts from 
November 1, 1921, to May 15, 
1922 

















Address: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 














Studio, 292 W. 92nd St. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 





Harriot Eudora Barrows 


MAKE RULES FOR OREGON TEACHERS 





Must Hold State Certificate to 
Secure School Music 
Credits for Pupils 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 9.—New reg- 
ulations for music teachers who desire 
their pupils to receive credits in the high 
schools of the State have been issued 
by J. A. Churchill, superintendent of 
public instruction, after consultation 
with the State committee charged with 
the work of passing upon such teachers’ 
qualifications. Teachers who desire to 
recommend students for music credits 
must hold a State certificate, sworn to 
before a notary public, and filed in the 
office of the superintendent at Salem. 

Teachers who desire to take pupils for 





credit in September must file their ap- 
plications each year before July 1. This 
year the time was extended to July 15. 
The result of the application will be 
made known not later than Aug. 1. Ap- 
plications for the February semester 
must be filed before Dec. 1. Results 
will be made known after Jan. 1. Rea- 
sons for rejection will be sent to un- 
successtul applicants. Applications re- 
ceived at the State superintendent’s of- 
fice after the date announced for closing 
will be held over until the next date for 
consideration. 

Another ruling received by the Oregon 
Music Teachers’ Association through its 
president, Frederick W. Goodrich, con- 
cerning State aid for ex-soldiers, pro- 
vides that music teachers who desire to 
receive former service men as students 
must conduct a bona fide school of mu- 
sic with regular hours of tuition on the 
first five days of the week. 





May Mukle Leaving England to Visit 
United States 

The Classical String Quartet, of which 
May Mukle, the ’cellist, is a member, 
has given a number of successful con- 
certs in London, with the result that 
next season more appearances. are 
planned. Miss Mukle is now attempting 
to rearrange her American engagements 
for next season so that she can return 
to England from December to go on 
with the work with the quartet. Miss 
Mukle is booked to sail with Rebecca 
Clarke on the Canada from England on 
July 16. She will go to Pittsfield, Mass., 
via Montreal. She will again take part 
in the Berkshire musical activities. 


Local Musicians Heard in Morgantown 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., July 5.—A num- 
ber of local singers appeared at a con- 
cert given on June 17 by the Woman’s 
Musical Club. Those participating were 
Mrs. Maud M. Cather, Pauline Mattingly, 
Mrs. J. L. Dougan, Mrs. Nathaniel Bar- 
nard and Mrs. Donald Lazzelle, vocalists; 
Harriet Williams, Mabel Whetsell and 
Mrs. Benjamin Oppenheimer, pianists, 
and a quartet composed of Mrs. Car- 
specken, Mrs. Dougan, Mrs. Vandervort 
and Miss Jones. 


Colafemina Making Long Tour in East 


CHICAGO, July 3.—-Donato Colafemina, 
tenor, member of the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory, is touring the east, 
under the management of the Swarth- 
more Bureau. He is scheduled to sing 
in all of the eastern States, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s 
Island during his engagement of eight 
months. M. A. M. 


George Reimherr Sings in Chilmark 


CHILMARK, MaAss., July 5.—A recital 
was given by George Reimherr, tenor, 
of New York, in the Town Hall on June 
29. Assisted by Katherine Hough at the 
piano, Mr. Reimherr won his audience’s 
favor in a varied program, ranging from 
Purcell and old English pieces through 
Dvorak, Schubert, and MacDowell to 
contemporary American composers, 
among them Vanderpool, Haile, Penn 
and Protheroe. He closed with a group 
of Russian songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff. 


Schelling to Give Bar Harbor 
Recital 


Ernest Schelling will give a piano re- 
cital for the benefit of the local post of 
the American Legion at the Building of 
Arts, Bar Harbor, on July 30. Mr. and 
Mr. Schelling are spending the summer 
at their country home in the Maine re- 
sort. 


Ernest 


Hurlbut Holding Vocal Master Classes 


in Lewiston, Idaho 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, July 2.—Two reci- 
tals were given here during June by 
Harold Hurlbut, tenor. When he ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Idaho 
State Normal School Mr. Hurlbut made 
such a success that he was re-engaged 
for an appearance later in the month. 
He was also heard at the University of 
Idaho. At the request of students, Mr. 
Hurlbut has been persuaded to hold a 
master class of five weeks here prior to 
going to Portland, Ore., for classes. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Trinity Court, BOSTON 
Conrad Bidz. PROVIDENCE 











BOOK SAWYER ARTISTS 


Americans and Europeans on List for 
Appearances Next Season 

Recent bookings for artists under the 
direction of Antonia Sawyer, Inc., in- 
clude the engagement of Laurence 
Leonard, the English baritone, for the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Festival this fall. Mr. 
Leonard will sing there a group of 
Percy Grainger’s songs. 

The young soprano, Harriet Van 
Emden, is to open her season in Boston, 
Mass., on the evening of Nov. 6, singing 
under the auspices of the Harvard Music 
Club. 

Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, 
gives her first Boston recital of the com- 
ing season at Jordan Hall on the afiter- 
noon of Jan. 21. The young American 
violinist, Amy Neill, will appear in the 
series of Blackstone Musicales in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 15, in the same series with 
Dohnanyi, Dux, Vecsey, de Gogorza, 
Claussen, Lipkowska and others. 


Give Recital at Ocean 


Grove. 


Anna Case to 


Anna Case, soprano, who is spending 
her summer at Great River, L. I., will 
give a recital at the Auditorium, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on July 30. This will be 
Miss Case’s eighth appearance at Ocean 
Grove since she made her first public ap- 
pearance some years ago. 


Guy Maier Leaves for Maine 


Guy Maier had sufficiently recovered 
from his recent illness as to be able to 
leave with his bride for Lake Kezar, Cen- 
ter Lovell, Me., on July 3. He had spent 
the previous week convalescing at the 
home of Mrs. Maier’s parents in Fall 
River, Mass. 


David Mannes - 
Music Scfool 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, 
Directors 

ARTISTS AND TEACHERS 

PREPARATORY COURSES 

UNDER A DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY 


Among whom are 
Piano 
KATHARINE BACON 
HOWARD BROCKWAY 
HANS BARTH 
RALPH LEOPOLD 
CHARLES MACKEY 


GUY MAIER 
LEE PATTISON 


Strings 


ARTURO BONUCCI 
ROSARIO SCALERO 
DAVID MANNES 
EMMERAN STOEBER 
WOLFE WOLFINSOHN 


Singing 
GIULIO SILVA 
L. A. TORRENS 
Organ 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
Ensemble 


CLARA MANNES, Chamber Music 
DAVID MANNES, Orchestras 


Theory 
ROSARIO SCALERO 
Composition (Counterpoint-Fugue- 

Theory of Harmony-Form) 
ANNE MARI SOFFRAY 

S lfége 
157 East 74th Street 
Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 
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NEW TOKIO SYMPHONY 
GIVES INITIAL CONCERT 





Appears with Choral Society—Program 
Includes Bruch Work with Vocal 
Parts in Japanese 


ToKIO, JAPAN, June 13.—The Tokio 
Symphony. newly formed by Japanese 
musicians from the Music Academy and 
the music department of the Imperial 
Household, gave its first performance on 
June 12, conducted by G. Dubravich, in 
conjunction with members of the Tokio 
Choral Society. 

After accompanying the “Hallelujah” 
Chorus the orchestra performed Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fantasia, “Hamlet”; the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” and Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony. The program was 
closed with Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” the 
vocal parts being sung in Japanese. 

The orchestra comprises well-chosen 
artists and, having strong support, will 
give regular concerts. This is certainly 
an aftermath of the visits of artists from 
abroad, such as Mr. Elman and Mme. 
Schumann Heink, as the impetus given 
to the musical world of Japan by their 
work removed any rivalry that had ex- 
isted among native artists and aroused 
unanimous efforts. H. IwAKI. 





Olive Nevin to Sing at Atlantic City 


Olive Nevin, who will spend part of 
her vacation at Atlantic City, will be 
soloist with the orchestra on the Steel 
Pier on July 24 and 31. 





Savannah Hears Hattie Pead and Kath- 
leen Keating in Organ Recital 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 6.—Hattie Pead 
and Kathleen Keating, organists, artist 
students of Blinn. Owen, appeared the 
last week of June at Christ Church in 
a recital, assisted by Mrs. Andrew 
Aprea. Both organists proved them- 


s= 


selves excellent players and were ap- 
plauded heartily. Miss Pead offered the 
E Minor Prelude and Fugue of Bach, Le- 
mare’s “From the South” and H. Alex- 
ander Matthews’ “The Fountain,” while 
Miss Keating played Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Charles Villiers 
Stanford’s Sonata Eroica, No. 2 Le- 
mare’s “Summer Sketches” and Kramer’s 
“Morning Song.” Mrs. Aprea sang 
artistically César Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus” with organ accompaniment. 





LEMAN FORCES ATTRACT 
ATLANTIC CITY VISITORS 





Give Fine Holiday Program with Idelle 
Patterson and Dorothy Bible 
as Soloists 


ATLANTIC City, July 11.—With a holi- 
day crowd that filled to capacity the Steel 
Pier Auditorium the Leman Orchestra 
put its best efforts into the presentation 
of an exceptional program on Sunday, 
July 3. The “American Festival” Over- 
ture by Kretschmer opened the concert, 
providing just the proper amount of the 
Fourth of July spirit without resorting 


to an ordinary medley of national airs. . 


Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
was the outstanding feature of the con- 
cert. Two other popular numbers given 
were the Intermezzo from “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” by Wolf-Ferrari and 
the Scherzo from the 
Night’s Dream.” The “William Tell” 
Overture brought the orchestral num- 
bers to a brilliant close. 

The soloists gave particularly fine per- 
formances. Idelle Patterson sang the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia,” thrilling the 
audience with the wonderful quality of 
her voice and her tonal perfection of ex- 
pression. She responded generously to 
insistent applause and later sang ‘“‘May- 
fields and Butterflies” by Del Riego, 
“Wake Up” by Philips, and the Godard 
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“Mid-Summer - 


Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” For the last 
song Dorothy Bible, an artist whose work 
charmed the audience no less than that 
of the singer, provided a violin obbligato. 

Miss Bible’s technique is firm and 
brilliant and she possesses an unassum- 
ing manner, a clean cut style and a won- 
derful bow-arm. Her interpretation of 
the difficult “Faust” Fantasie of 
Wieniawski was admirable. The Medi- 
tation from “Thais” which she played as 
an encore was even more warmly re- 
ceived. 





Montani Vocalists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, July 9.—Under the 
auspices of the Montani vocal studios, a 
soirée musicale was given recently by the 
Musical Art Club. Katherine O’Don- 
nell, Albert J. Dooner and Nicola A. 
Montani were at the piano for the pro- 
gram. which presented many vocalists in 
a wide variety of numbers. “The Wind 
Blows East” and “Venice,” both by Mr. 
Montani, were sung by Mrs. John P. 
Laffey and Helen L. Guerrenne Bryan re- 
spectively. Cadman songs were given 
by William Wagner and Winifred 
O’Neil. Among the others who presented 
arias and songs by such composers, as 
Gounod. Thomas, Haydn, Saint-Saéns, 
Ponchielli, Godard, Leoncavallo, Elgar, 
Sinding and Puccini, were Alice Waters, 
John Ambrogi, Edith Clement, Mildred 
Barry. Mary C. Connolly, Mayme Dwyer, 
John P. Weber, Mary Bunce, Paul Gug- 
lielmo, Mildred Mason, Anita Maguire 
and Jessica Dragonetti. A good-sized 
audience cordially applauded the singers. 


Spivakovsky in Third London Recital 


LONDON, June 20.—At his third Lon- 
don recital at Wigmore Hall on June 18, 
Jascha Snivakovsky, the Russian pian- 
ist, played an exacting program, which 
met with enthusiastic applause. The 
two chief works were Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue and the Brahms So- 
nata in F Minor, Op. 5. 
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ORGANIZES CHORAL SOCIET) 





John Peirce Plans Choruses for Wes 
Newbury and Groveland, Mass. 


Boston, July 13.—John Peirce, ba: 
tone, has organized a choral society 
West Newbury with the object of stim) 
lating interest in standard choral musi 
The society will number at least six 
voices. Mr. Peirce is also planning ¢ 
have a_ similar society organized j; 
Groveland, Mass., in the fall, to unit 
with the West Newbury club for thr 
concerts a year. The first concert wij 
be given in September and will be of 
miscellaneous nature. 

Mr. Peirce believes that the chor: 
society is one of the best means of he); 
ing people in small towns to becom 
intimately acquainted with classic con 
positions. The only fee charged 
active member in Mr. Peirce’s organ 
zation is the price of the music require, 
The societies will depend on associa: 
membership fees and paid admissions : 
the concerts to care for all financi: 
obligations. W. J. P. 





Close Popular Series in Boston 


BosTon, July 11.—A program of popu 
lar music enlivened the closing night 0: 
the Pop Concert season on July 9 ; 
Symphony Hall. As on former occasion: 
the closing night was an event of specia! 
interest and attraction. The season was 
a most successful one from the point of 
attendance and the high class of musi 
dispensed under the leadership of A. 
Jachia. W. J.P. 


Ruth Clug in Berlin 


BERLIN, June 25.—Ruth Clug, the 
American pianist, who arrived here re- 
cently, is to give two recitals. Miss Clug 
has already been engaged for an orches- 
tral appearance next season. She is a 
pupil of Clarence Adler of New York. 
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The American Institute of 
Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 


Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New Yok 
*Phone Schuyler 58389 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 


Cerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Exmun- 
. ciation 
Italttan—French—Spanish—Engtish 

1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 

















Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
560 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th S&t., N. Y. 
"Phone. 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPDRTOIRB 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New Vork City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 


Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice ard Piano 
Carnegie Hall 

















Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


CONDUCTOR—OCOACH— 
John Warren Erb AOCOOMPANIST 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupi) of Mrs. Milward Adams 
"cutie 015 Carnegie Mal! Oirele 3084 

















Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Yeare with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio; 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 











Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic. foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 
Victor Harris 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The ier" Apts., Los Angeles, 
al, 


LILLIAN MILLER 
=RANE Hemstreet 
Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - . ° » ‘ 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 




















MABS. 








Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


Baritone, 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy (hase School. Washington. D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 





Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster. Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 





Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York. 
Schuyler 9520 
Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St.. New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AWD COACH 
Stndio 846 W. Tist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’kiyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 











Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Anne Stevenson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell viciinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 











1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—5? 
Maud Morgan Harp Soloist H. Whitney Tew 
CONCERTS—IVSTRUCTION “The Greatest Development of the 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) Century” 


216 W. 56th B8t. *Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repert 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM **; SEATTLE 
Teacher of Tico. Karle 





ore 
New York Oity 








Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Btudlo: 60 West @7th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall. 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—015 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


; 4 4 ‘ol 
Adele Luis Rankin &7ric Coloraturs 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Temporary studio, 430 West 24th St., New York. 
Phone Watkins 7435. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworth 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment only. 








TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezze Soprano 


Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 

"Phone Piasa 38223 


The Wilder School of Music 
(Established 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 


116 Main 8t., Burlington, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New Yor® 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan ee Sa Ss 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 E. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 

















Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art. New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Geesia 144 Gert 2004 G+ Wow Vear* 





Henry Schroeder 

Pianist and Teacher 

22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2249 W. 80th Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Product) 
Studio: 883 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
Phone—Columbus 56217 





Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA SB. ZIBGLER, Directo: 

Al) singers made self-cup 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 
Mew Yerk ané Asbury 


roadway, B. 
Park. 
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Frieda Peycke’s Art of the Musical Reading 


\rtist from Los Angeles, While on New York Visit, Describes Her Work—To Open Studio 
Here Next Spring—Lack of Singing Voice Drove Her from Song Composition Into 
Unique Work—New Numbers Accepted by Harold Flammer for Publication 











1) Y way of curtain-raiser to the real 
iD drama, is the present visit of Frieda 
veycke to New York. With most of her 
yupils finishing their season’s work and 
friends and admirers clamoring for her 
in Chicago and other cities to the East- 
ward, she closed her Los Angeles studios 
and started on a leisurely trip to New 
York. She has brought two of her 
pupils with her, and these girls not only 
had the benefit of observing their in- 
structress’s work before new audiences, 
hut more than once appeared with her. 
Here in New York they have been work- 
ing with new teachers and Miss Peycke 
with new pupils. But neither students 
nor teacher have let work claim their 
whole attention. The two young disciples 
have never seen this metropolis before, 
and Miss Peycke has never before looked 
at it as she is doing now, as she intends 
to return next spring and set up a studio. 
For it appears that New York would 
learn of the young Western woman with 
the flashing smile, her art of the musical 
reading. 

They say that Demosthenes became a 
great orator only through assiduous 
practice to overcome a defect in his 
speech. Frieda Peycke’s art took its in- 
ception from her lack of a singing voice. 
Returning from her student-days in Chi- 
cago, where she had counted Adolf 
Weidig and Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup- 
Perkins among her teachers, she found 
her interest in composition turning more 
and more to songs—songs which she her- 
self could not, or at least would not in 
public, sing. And yet there were so 
many things to be said with tones of 
voice which singers would scarcely even 
use! The musical readings which she 
finally hit on were delivered at first for 
the amusement of personal friends only. 
Then interest in them began to spread 
beyond her own circle. She remembers 
with special gratitude the encourage- 
ment of Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus. It 
came to be part of social routine to enter- 
tain one’s guests of an evening with 
some Peycke readings. And at last peo- 
ple wanted to learn the trick of it them- 
selves, and so, for the last three years, 
Miss Peycke has been taking pupils in 
her own specialty as well as in piano, 
which, by the way, she taught for sev- 
eral years at the Chicago Conservatory. 


Still a Pupil 
Meanwhile, Miss Peycke has _ not 
abandoned the role of pupil. For three 


years she has been working in composi- 
tion with Frederick Stevenson, an Eng- 





Europe. 


lish church composer, formerly of Santa 
Barbara. She has worked in dramatic 
expression with David Bispham, to 
whom one of her most successful num- 
bers, “The Reward of the Cheerful 
Candle,” is dedicated. During the pres- 
ent visit to New York she has also 
learned much from Nelson Illingworth. 
Another pleasure of her trip has been 
the enthusiasm of Harold Flammer for 
her work. The publisher has accepted 
five numbers from her, three of them boy 
stories, one a comedy, and one a piano 
solo. Most of the poems which she uses 
have been done especially for her, and 
among the poets who have co-operated 
with her are James Foley, Elizabeth 
Gordon and Inez Townsend Tribit. She 
sets American poems exclusively. 
Asked to describe a typical program, 
Miss Peycke gives such a list as this: 
First, “Legends and Fables in Prose.” 
This group might include “The Reward 
of the Cheerful Candle” and a setting 
of Henry Van Dyke’s “The Fir Tree.” 
Second would come “Charms of Nature 
and Its Lessons.” Here the numbers 
might be “Sweet-pea Bonnets” and 
“Thanksgiving Guests.” Under the title 
of “Humor and Philosophy,” such read- 
ings as “Cheer Up, Honey” and “One 
Little Weed” would be in order. And 
finally, an audience would be treated to 
a taste of childish vocal timbre in the 
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Frieda Peycke and Her Pupil, Priscilla Anderson, Seeing Claude Gotthelf Off for 


Miss Peycke Is Shown at the Left of the Picture 


numbers which might be classified as 
“Whimsies of Girls and Boys.” 

To be always interesting, it ,is neces- 
sary to be almost always new, and Miss 
Peycke consequently produces her num- 
bers with amazing dexterity. Asked 
how she does it, Miss Peycke laughs and 
turns to her pupils. 

“Do you know how I do it? I don’t.” 

Neither of them knows, both suspect 
that she is a bit of a wizard, and one of 
them declares, “Her work is so different 
that you can’t imagine what it’s like until 
you really know it.” a as Ee 





University of Arkansas Music Students 
Give Recital 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., July 11.—Music 
students of the Fine Arts Department of 
the University of Arkansas appeared in 
a recital at the close of the school year. 
Among the performers were Eugene G. 
Hassell, William Paisley and William 
Darrell Shinn, pianists, and Doris 
Shandy, Mildred Perdue and Willie Van- 
deventer Crockett, vocalists. The 
classes are conducted by Dean Henry 
Doughty Tovey and Mary Cummings 
Bateman. L.C.S 





Fiddlers’ Convention Attracts Many Com- 
petitors to Franklin, N. C. 


FRANKLIN, N. C., July 12.—The his- 
toric Fiddlers’ Convention was held here 
July 4, with violin and banjo players 
throughout the State competing for 
prizes. M. D. Billings, Superintendent 
of Schools of Macon County, was one 
of the participants. Mass singing on 
the Court House grounds was led by 
James Raby. 





BILLINGS, MoNntT.—Pupils of Ralph 
Rauh were presented in a recital at the 
Methodist Church, with the following 
taking part: Angeline Gregg, Martha 
Larimer, Evadna Phillips, Ingeborg 
Gaarder, Edythe Royalty, Mary Brown, 
Luella McFaddin, Helen Hill, Violet 
Cantrell, Minnie Bain, Elizabeth Gregg, 
Alberta Throssel, Bessie Opdyke, Onalee 
Warnstrom and Mrs. Harry Soreonsen. 
Karl Wright, piano student of Mr. Rauh, 
was also presented in recital, assisted by 
Ivy Gregg, violinist, a pupil of Mrs. 
Archibald. Angeline Gregg was accom- 
panist. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A recital of vocal 
students of Hannah Shivpee Edwards, 
director of the Edwards Conservatory of 
Music, was given at the Providence 
Plantations Club. Those taking part 
were Louise Osgood Seamons, William 
Paul Wigham, Doris Evelyn Hamilton, 
Anna Clara Loven, William Forrest 
Mitchell, Marv E. Houston, Isabelle Mar- 
tin. Elizabeth Huggins played the ac- 
companiments. 


Marguerite Romaine, soprano, left re- 
cently to spend a vacation at Schroon 
Lake in the Adirondacks. 
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Fokine Announces Production of New 
Ballet in New York Next Season 


Michael Fokine, who left Cherbourg 
for America with Vera Fokina on July 
6, announced before his departure that 
he would produce his new ballet “Birds 
of Paradise” at the New York Hippo- 
drome next season. The music is by 
Borodine. According to a dispatch in 
the Evening World, his present trip is 
for the purpose of arranging details of 
the production. With Mme. Fokina, he 
will return to Paris in October for a fall 
engagement at the Opera. 





Missouri Music Teachers’ Association 
Re-elects President at Convention 


JOPLIN, Mo., July 5.—William John 
Hall of St. Louis was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association, at the recent convention 
held here. It is the third year Mr. Hall 
has been elected to the presidency of the 
association. Miss Marie Guengerich of 
Joplin was elected vice-president, and 
Mr. George Ensinger of St. Louis, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The convention 
voted to hold next year’s convention in 
St. Louis. L. A. W. 





Conducts Griffes Poem at 


Colonne Concert 


PARIS, June 7.—Pierre Monteux, at a 
recent concert of the Colonne Orchestra, 
conducted Vaughan Williams’ “London” 
Symphony, a symphonic poem by the late 
Charles T. Griffes, and “La Mer” of 
Debussy. 


Monteux 


Grace Kerns, soprano, who was recent- 
ly engaged to make records for the 
Aeolian company, gave a recital at 
Scranton, Pa., on July 7. She will spend 
the remainder of the summer in the 
Adirondacks. 





Ellen Beach Yaw, soprano, and Frank- 
lin Cannon, her husband, are making a 
concert tour through the “wilds” of 
South Dakota and Iowa. 

Lydia Lindgren, the dramatic soprano, 
has recently bought a summer place at 
Flushing, L. I., where she is spending a 
vacation. 


Helen 


Teschner 


Tas 











| One of the few 


American women who 
has brought violin play- 
ing to its point of high 
virtuosity 
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SISTERSVILLE, W. VA.—Ellis and Vir- 
ginia Bell of Tulsa, Oklahoma, gave a 
piano recital here assisted by Prof. 
Emile Raspillaire, violinist, and Mrs. 
Clyde Mooney, accompanist. 

of o 

LonG BEAcH, CAL.—Abby De Avirett 
presented seventeen pupils in a piano re- 
cital June 17 in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Clifford Lott, baritone of Los 
Angeles, was the assisting artist. 

oo ae * 

New HAVEN, CONN.—Mary Maraffi 
appeared in recital with other pupils of 
Professor E. A. Parsons lately. Miss 
Maraffi played several piano compositions 
and a duet with Professor Parsons. 

x * *° 


TORONTO, CAN.—At the annual “at 
home” of the Barnaby Studio Club in the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music an in- 
teresting report of the year’s work was 
presented by its president, Mrs. Payne. 

* ok te 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Mrs. George C. 
Johnsen, contralto, appeared in a recital 
at the Masonic Temple. Frank E. 
Muzzy, director of music at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, acted as accompanist. 

ok ok 6 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The pupils of 
Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis were heard 
in recital in the ballroom of the Strat- 
field. An interesting program included 
several special features. A quartet, a 
duet and a chorus of women were pre- 
sented. 

* *& & 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Mrs. Clifford 
R. Loucks presented a group of pupils 
in piano recital in her studio recently. 
Those taking part were Marguerite and 
Beatrice Guthrie, Margaret Dorris and 
Dorothy Denny, assisted by Mrs. Lessie 
MecMichals, soprano. 

» » 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—Pupils of 
Mrs. Josephine Wissman have appeared 
in a studio recital. Those on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. E. V. McIntyre, Dorothy 
Cooper, Catharine Kingkade, Esther 
Kinney, Eleanor Hanson and Eleanor 
Ervin. Mrs. Richard Byrd was ac:om- 
panist. in: & 

LONG BeacH, CAL.—Piano and voice 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Hyer 
were heard in a recent recital. The 
Queen City Choral Society, Mrs. Edna 
Lawrence, director, gave a concert in 
the Auditorium lately. Rollo Alford, 
tenor; Irene and Marguerite Springer, 
violinists, were also heard in recital. 

* *K * 


MOvuNT VERNON, N. Y.—Patients in 
the Mount Vernon Hospital last week 
enjoyed a performance of the Glee Club 
of Intermediate School No. 3. Seventy- 
five children took part in the program. 

Thomas W. Sturgeon, director of mu- 
sie and his assistant, Loretta V. Knights, 
were pleased with the success achieved. 

* ¢ -& 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The Girls’ Amateur 
Music Club gave a concert at Dungerton 
under the auspices of Mrs. Loma Drake- 
Love. Those participating were Elna 
Christensen, Fern Duke, Irene Brown, 
Virginia Pedicord, Elsie Finlayson, 
Cleo Mastain, Leah Eickelberg, Janet 


McNaughton, Helen Jacoby, Eleanor 
Hursh and Mrs. Drake-Love. 
» * ® * 

ALLENTOWN, Pa, July 10.—Edna 


Hunsicker, contralto, a pupil of Mae 
Miller, the vocal teacher of this city 
and New York, is Making a fourteen- 
week concert tour Of the eastern United 
States and Canada with the Swarthmore 
Lyceum Compafty. Miss Hunsicker, 
whose voice is fall and well trained, con- 
tributes solo Numbers, and is_ under- 
study for the leading contralto in “The 
Bohemian Girl,” which the company pre- 
sents. a 


ATLANTA, GA—Pupils of the Leffing- 
well Violin School were presented in a 
recital at Westminster Church by the 
members of the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the church. Solos by Norwood Key, 

janist, and W. W. Leffingwell, violinist, 
featured the program. Mrs. Mabelle 
Shropshire wan eee Mary Brough- 
ton and Rachel Neely in a piano recital, 
assisted by Ruth Dabney Smith, pupil of 
George H. Lindner, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Neely. 


v0 w() 









BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Bingham- 
ton Conservatory of Music held its sixth 
annual commencement exercises in the 
high school before an audience of 1000 
persons. One hundred and fifty boys and 
girls comprising the school orchestra 
played under the leadership of M. E. 
DeGraff. Claude Warren, Jr., pianist; 
Margaret Anna DeGraff, harpist, and 
Clifford Bonham, violinist, were the solo- 
ists, and Mrs. Corinne Sweet Starr, elo- 
cutionist, gave readings. 

OK * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A recital was given 
by the Valair Conservatoire de Musique 
et Art Dramatique, in the conservatory 
assembly hall, by eight piano and vocal 
students. The piano department, under 
the conductorship of Eulah Mitchell 
Carroll, teacher and pianist, made a fine 
showing. Those who participated were: 


Isa Botten, Rouen Faith, Mary Harney. 


and Elizabeth Schultz, piano; Eloise 
Clouse, A. Helene Porter, Lela Pace and 
Frances Rummelin, voice. 

ok * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—-The annual closing 
concert of the Waterloo east schools was 
given by 1100 pupils in the East High 
School Auditorium. The concert was in 
charge of Grace Ullemeyer, music super- 
visor, assisted by Wilma Kenny, accom- 
panist. The program consisted of group 
and choral numbers, some of the choruses 
numbering from 100 to 150 members. A 
novel feature was the kindergarten or- 
chestra led by James Brennen, six years 
old. The orchestra was composed of 
thirty-eight juvenile players, trained by 
Evangeline White. 


* * co 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Valair Conserva- 
toire de Musique et Art Dramatique pre- 
sented a group of students for the last 
recital of the season. The program con- 
sisted of nine numbers given by vocal, 
piano and dramatic art students and was 
of a high order. Isa Botten proved her- 
self a capable accompanist. The stu- 
dents presented were Fay ‘Buchanan, 
Helene Porter, Elise Cramer, Eva Rich- 
mond and Margaret Jones, sopranos; 
Hazel Vaughan, Caroline Hutchins and 
Ruth Pederson, dramatic readers; Mary 
Harnet and Elizabeth Schultz, pianists. 


ok k 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following 
piano pupils were presented by Pearl 
Waugh in recital at the close of the acad- 
emic season: Mary L. Winter, Joseph 
Michaelson, Thelma Halley, Bertha Rob- 
bin, Miriam Jones, Margaret Michaelson, 
Lois Himes, Lillian Robbin, Alice Dickey, 
Elizabeth Johnson, Priscilla  Ilsley, 
Josephine Thompson, Helen Farrington 
and Winifred Michaelson. John S. Thie- 
meyer, pianist, presented a class of forty 
pupils in recital. Helen Kerby and R. 
Hachmeister assisted with vocal and in- 
strumental solos. 

* * 1 

McMINNVILLE, ORE.—Mrs. Carrie C. 
Potter, head of the Conservatory of Mu- 
sie at McMinnville College for the last 
seventeen years, and acting Dean of the 
Women’s Department has announced her 
resignation. She will leave for Key- 
stone Academy, a boys’ school at Fac- 
toryville, Pa., where she has been elected 
head of the department of music. Dur- 
ing the years she has been at McMinn- 
ville College, she has coached the men’s 
and women’s glee clubs, the college or- 
chestra and operettas and musical enter- 
tainments presented by the students. 

% * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The children’s de- 
partment of the Waterloo Players 
staged one of the prettiest children’s 
affairs ever given here when the panto- 
mime “In the Hills” was given in the 
Sacred Heart Hall. Mrs. Roland Tay- 
lor and Maude Knoop arranged the mu- 
sic. Thomas F. Myers, Jr., conducted. 
The story was preceded by a duet dance 
originated and interpretated by Myrtle 
and Margaret Hughes. Katherine Ker- 
win and Audrey Sieg also danced. The 
pantomime was repeated a week later 
at the Plaza Theater. Mrs. J. E. Ride- 
nour was chairman of the department 
that sponsored the plan. 

> wis 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mr.,- and Mrs. 
Herbert A. Strout, directors of the Fair- 
field County School of Music, presented 
their younger piano pupils in recital at 


Grace Church. Appearing were Robert 
Moore, Ralph Reesyer, Elizabeth and 
Edward Pennell, Henrietta Jackson, 
Elizabeth Heuschkel, Mary Utz, Esther 
Hackett, Alice Edwards, Dorothy 
Schultz, Mae Lengel, Caroline Jackson, 
Helen Oltman, Joseph Pennell, Bessie 
Elowitz, Marion Seward, Caroline 
Seifert, Beatrice Barnsley, Helen Driver 
and Alice Edwards. Elizabeth Robinson 
of the advanced school acted as accom- 
panist for a final ensemble number. 


* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. -— Edith  R. 
Strange presented a number of her 
Junior students in an interesting recital 
at the Aftermath Clubhouse. The fol- 
lowing pupils appeared on the program: 
Edith Egbert, Frances Borowski, Mary 
Fisher, Leighton Thompson, Edna Wal- 
ton, Ophelia Thompson, Margaret Tap- 
ping, Helen Anderson, Frances McCush, 
Hubert Phillipi, Josephine Anstett, 
Geraldine Fisher and Varion Arter. 
The pupils of Ellen Bateman were pre- 
sented in a recital in their teacher’s 
studio in South Bellingham lately. Vio- 
lin and piano pupils of Aldana Giles ap- 
peared in the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church recently. 


* * ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the closing 
exercises of the Washington College of 
Music diplomas were given to the fol- 
lowing: Gladys I. Price, Nell G. Canne, 
Lois I. Stuntz, Rena G. Greenberg, Ger- 
trude M. Locher, Evelyn Thurston and 
Alden A. Call. Certificates were pre- 
sented to the following: Carolyn Aiken, 
Katheryne E. Bradley, Stella M. Bryant, 
Eleanor L. Dankmeyer, Marjorie D. 
Davis, Cora M. Dement, Rebecca P. Eas- 
terbrook, Carolyn E. Frankum, Lolia S. 
Harrison, Gladys W. Horn, Tillie Kra- 
vitz, Alta G. Kyser, Bertha G. Luber, 
Annie B. Marley, Kathryn P. Murrell, 
Madolin Norris, Benjamin Ratner, Doris 
C. Thornett and Helen G. Wagner. 


* * * 


NEw CASTLE, PA.—Mary R. Clarke 
was hostess at the spring recital of the 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club, the 
closing event of the season, which was 
held in the First Presbyterian Church. 
An elaborate program was given. Vir- 
ginia Patterson and Alice Nelson, win- 
ners in the recent contest with Youngs- 
town South High School, were featured. 
Others who took part were Mrs. F. F. 
Urey, Mrs. Laura Keith, Mrs. Cecil E. 
Sniff, Dorothy Whittaker, Margaret 
Sankey, Anna Moore, Jessie Nelson, 
Anna Kent, Winifred Lewis, Mrs. Paul 
Browne Patterson, Mrs. Harold L. 
Gordon, Mrs. James Matthews, Mrs. 
Nell Whitla Rigby, Mrs. D. C. Lindley, 
and the club chorus. 

* * * 


THE DALLES, ORE.—Miss Lucile Cum- 
mings presented a number of her piano 
students in recital at the high school 
auditorium with an interesting program 
of solo and ensemble numbers. The par- 
ticipants were Margaret Dalrymple, 
Williso Brown, Robert Riggs, Thomas 
Ward, Leda Thompson, Marjorie Brin- 
golf, Ruth Heater, Sarabel Milne, Geneva 
Barr Ruth Curtiss, Gard Fulton, Mar- 
jorie Manchester, Lois Aldrich, Camelia 
Gates, Lexie Thrall, Adelaide Ketchum, 
Harry Van Dellen, Maricum Hill, John 
Shields Gilhousen, William Bonn, Ger- 
trude Yager, Beatrice Fulkerson, Helen 
Pemberton, Grace Woodruff, Beatrice 
Manchester, Ruth Kurtz, Lucile Kennedy, 
Goldie Thompson, Phyllis Patison, and 
John Crofton. 

* ok * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Laura Jones Rawlin- 
son presented her class of students in the 
Little Theater on June 17. Demonstra- 
tions of sight reading, memory drill, ear 
training, transposition, rhythm. cadences 
and modulation were given. Those who 
took part were Marion Allen, Florine 


Sevier, Clarence Parsons, Catherine 
Dahm, Isabel JLouisson, Margaret 
Gadsby, Jack Meier, Virginia Fire- 
baugh, Necia Hahn, Mae  Veazie, 


Mary Betty Cook, Betty Cooper, Loretta 
Kier, Mary June Ridgeway, Louise Mar- 


vin, Virginia Insley, Eloit Jenkins, 
Dorothy Insley, Donald Potter, Mary 
Catharine Powers, Louise Marvin, 


Ramon Keefer, Beth McIntosh, James 
Barbour, Anabel Grant, Dorothy Church 
and Dorothy Shillito. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—The annual concert of 
advanced pupils of the Hambourg Con- 
servatory of Music was given in Massey 
Hall lately. An orchestral class of forty 
members took part. Others on the pro- 
gram were Evelyn Tierney and Alex- 
ander S. Elder, vocalists; Sam Heresen- 
horen, Benny Halperin, Ada _ Taylor, 
Francis Heath, Calvin Kiralfy, Edith 
Palmer and Bertha Rubin, violinists; 
Edward Magee, Mary Saxon, Betty Wil- 


son, Grace McElmon, Hazel Jamie 
Dolly Dawson, Rose Graham, Flor 
Craig, Pearl Goodfellow, Annie Solow 
Beatrice Ellis, Verna Crabb, Jean R 
ter, Rita Scanlon and Iris Booth, pian; 
and a trio for violin, piano and ’¢. 
played by Rosalind Palmer, Rheta | 
mer and Harry Palmer. 


* « @& 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. _ Flor< 
Legere-Hayes, contralto, was the so]. 
at the closing reception given by 
pupils of Mrs. Mary Sales Hanco 
musical dramatic teacher. An organ 
cital by Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, orga 
and choir director of the United Chu 
began the graduating exercises of 
Nurses’ Training School, which \y 
held at the United Church. Assis: 
Mrs. Beardsley was John Pat 
cellist. Mrs. George Clarke arrang: 
delightful musical’ program to ac 
pany the garden féte given recent], 
the Women’s League of the Park Si) 
Congregational Church. Those par: 
pating were Norma Weber, contra 
Catherine Russell, soprano; J. P. B, 
gren, baritone, and Clayton Stevens, 
companist. 

* ».¢s 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Pupils of Cha)).: 
Roy Castner held their annual recita! ;) 
Fullerton Hall. Miss Meyer, Mrs. Try. 
man and Miss Castner acted as judyes 
and awarded to Ruth Munger of Verona 
the prize for the most proficient playi: 
A trio was played by Alice Bourne. 
Winifred Kilroy, and Ruth O’Brien, a) 
a duet was given by Elizabeth Clayton 
and Uscar Olson. Others who took par 
were Helen Chamberlain, Gladys 
Schneider, David Anderson, May Hill. 
Mildred Faiss, Polly Leonard, Beatrice 
Page and Antoinette Ondato. Assisting 
the pupils were Florence Dailey of Mont- 
clair,.Helen Watt, violinist, and Gladys 
Watt, accompanist. The prize winner: 
for the year were Florence Nelson, An- 
tionette Ondato, Ruth Munger and Beat. 
rice Page. 

aK *- * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Two piano recitals 
given under the direction of Abby White- 
side at Lincoln High School auditorium 
were varticipated in by Kathrine Duke- 
hart, Betty Jane Cooper, Virginia George. 
William Ott, Mary Elizabeth Wheele: 
Phyllis West, Ned Babsen, Kathreen 
Mansfield, Robert Platt, Willene Botkin, 
Camelia Hadley, Doris Wells, Frances 
Hare and Marie Miler. In a recital of 
advanced pupils, the following took part: 
Elizabeth Simmons, Clara Smith, Esther 
Wright, Flora Snyder, Clare Winkler, 
Norma Coyle, and Mrs. Ruth Saunders 
Helen M. Caples, a student of Miss 
Whiteside, who last season coached with 
Philo Becker in Los Angeles, concluded 
the program, her playing being marked 
by brilliancy of technique and warmth 
of tone. Miss Whiteside assisted at the 
second piano. 

* * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A number of junior 
and advanced piano students of Miss 
Ethel Rand received certificates at the 
conclusion of the classes in notation, 
terminology, history, transposition, har- 
mony, ear training, sight reading. and 
dynamics. Those receiving certificates 
and appearing in recital were Hele! 
Pearce, Elizabeth Horning, Jessie Black- 
burn, Ruth Dunning, Doane Colcord, Mi- 
dred Kane, Dorothy Shaw. Margaret 
Stevens, Harriet Kane, and Helen Zilly. 
Advanced students assisting were Kath- 
Jeen Pumfrev, Otheda Nichols, Hele 
Schaffner, Almina Hendricks. Others 
taking part were Verna Hal, Billie Stew- 
art, Phvllis Thomas, Reiman Dutton, 
Etoile Marshall. John Douglas MeC:en- 
nan. Marv Mangold, Edward King. an! 
Redmond Marshall. Gordon O. Onstaé, 
tenor, sang each evening. 

ok * cS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Jocelyn Foulkes, |" 
closing her work for the season, repo!'s 
the following musical activities amon? 
her students: Edna Burton, a graduat 
of St. Helen’s Hall, has been organ!' 
at St. Michaels and All Angels Chure! 
the past two years. Irene Brix is 4 
companist at St. Helen’s Hall; Made!«in 





Baker is accompanist for the assem!)'!¢ 


at Jefferson High School. She 
Frances Mvra Elmer appeared in rec! 
at the Little Theater. Irene Rev! 
appeared in a recital in June, in addi 
to a public students’ recital. 
Charles Aylmer Fowler, 
presented in a recital recently, ass! 
by Kathryn Sharkey, violinist. 
D. Hunt was accompanist. Students 
pearing in piano recitals recently at 
home of Mrs. V. J. Brix were Dor 
Haradon, Irene Brix, Harvey Cole! 
Elizabeth Woodward, Madeleine B: 
Anita Hughes, Geraldine Blodgett. E 
beth Gallagher, Edna Burton, Rene 
warth and Frances Myra Elmer. 


pianist, v4 


Mrs. F 
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= 
coLLEGE OF MUSIC ENDS FESTIVAL 
WEEK 


With the miscellaneous recital on July 
9 the College of Music, Louis Arthur 
Russell, director, closed its annual 
spring festival week and ended its for- 
ty-third season. The outstanding fea- 
tures Of this year’s recitals were two 
evenings devoted to the works of Bee- 
thoven and one Bach concert. 

The soloists were Mrs. Eva Snell Ber- 

ver, Irene Appel, Sadie Ceres, Letitia 
MacCallum, Grace _ Felton, Dorothy 
Meyer, Florence McKee, Edna Crown 
and Sonia Nallebuff, all of whom also 
played in ensemble groups of three and 
four pianos. The ensemble numbers 
proved an interesting feature. 
' The vocalists included Mrs. G. M. Tans- 
ley, Mrs. Doris Shuha, Thomas H. Ryan, 
Mrs. Edith Junkin, Angeline Colombo, 
Edna Crown and Mae Essenet. In the 
more important programs were heard 
Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano, and Anna 
Benedict, contralto. 

The closing of the season of college 
work was followed by a session of Mr. 
Russell’s summer normal course in musi- 
sianship and music pedagogy, which will 
last two weeks. 


RECITAL AT ERB STUDIOS 


The second of a series of recitals at 
the studios of J. Warren Erb, song coach 
and accompanist, presented Marion 
Keener, and Alice Madden, sopranos; 
Carl Veard, tenor, and Franklin Ford, 
baritone, in numbers by Handel, Schubert, 
Franz, Homer, Carpenter, Rachmaninoff 
and other composers. The feature of the 
evening was the singing of excerpts from 
Cadman’s cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” by Vida Milholland, soprano; Zoe 
Park, contralto; J. Steel Jamison, tenor, 
and Jisroel Pitch, bass. The assisting 
artist was Robert Doellner, violinist, a 
young Auer pupil. His numbers were 
a Valse by Brahms, an Elegie by Cecil 
Burleigh and an Elegie of his own com- 
position. He displayed promise as a 
composer as well as an interpretative 
artist. 


RAUDENBUSH PLAYS AT INSTITUTE 


American works were prominently 
featured on the program which George 
K. Raudenbush, violinist, gave at the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
July 12. With the assistance of Anna- 
belle Wood, pianist, Mr. Raudenbush 
played the difficult Sonata in D Major, 
Op. 14, of Mortimer Wilson. For his 
other numbers he had the aid of Francis 
Moore at the piano. These were the 
irst movement of the “Hungarian” Con- 
certo of Joachim; Gustave Saenger’s 
“Improvisation”; two caprices for violin 
alone by Theodore Spiering, one in C 
and the other in E Flat the latter played 
in public for the first time, and a“Ron- 
dino by Vieuxtemps. Mr. Raudenbwsh is 
a member of the faculty of the Institute. 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS PRE- 

SENT TWO ARTIST STUDENTS 


_ Two artist-students of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios gave a joint recital last 
week at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
Elsa Gillham, contralto, and Rosamonde 
Crawford, pianist, gave an interesting 
Program. Miss Gillham sang the “Liete 
Signor” from “Les Huguenots” and an 
aria from Bemberg’s “Death of Joan of 
Are.” Songs in Italian, German, French 
and English testified to the singer’s 
schooling and excellent training. The ac- 
“ompaniments were played from memory 
°y Miss Crawford. Mistress of a tech- 
nique of high order, which she displayed 
n Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie,” Miss 
\Taw ford’s success was as emphatic as 
‘nat of Miss Gillham. Ernesto Berumen 
Played the orchestral accompaniment for 
‘Ne Tantasie. 


LYNETTE KOLETSKY APPEARS IN 
RECITAL 


ette Koletsky appeared in a piano 
ig in the studio of Edwin Hughes 
n July 8. She gave an interesting per- 
Tmance of the Prelude and Fugue in A 

by Bach-Liszt; Sonata “Les 
‘.”’ by Beethoven; Novelette in D, 
hwung,” and “Ende vom Lied,” 
; “Chumann; “Gondoliera” and “Wal- 
“srauschen,” by Liszt; Chopin’s Etude 
wg ‘linor and Ballade in A Flat and 
, fu-dilla,” by Albeniz. The young ar- 
. ponded to the demands for extra 


Ly: 


pe iS 


~ 


numbers with the Gluck-Saint-Saéns “Al- 
ceste” Caprice and Chopin’s G Flat Valse. 
Her recital was the fourth in a series 
of individual programs which are being 
given at the Hughes studio during the 
summer session. 





GILDERSLEEVE PUPILS HEARD IN 
BAYSIDE 


BAYSIDE, L. I., July 12.—Guests from 
Bayside, Flushing and Manhattan were 
present at a recital given by pupils of 
Lillian Gildersleeve, pianist, of Flushing, 
at the home of Mrs. Joseph Millang. A 
well balanced program was presented 
with an earnestness unusual in young 
students. Joan Wrench, eight years old, 
was heard with Catherine Gildersleeve 
in a duet from “Oberon” as well as in 
solos. Margaret and Dorothy Spiller, 
Victor Boden, Dorothy and Charles Mil- 
lang and Frances Tock were others who 
took part in the program. Sophye 
Shuter, a more advanced pupil, per- 
formed several difficult numbers. 


AIDS LANHAM PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Assisted by Samuel Prager, pianist, a 
pupil of Kate Chittenden, vocal artist- 
pupils of McCall Lanham gave a recital 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, on the morning of July 6. A 
program of songs and arias by Rogers, 
Purcell, Higgins, Goring-Thomas. Ayl- 
ward, Schumann, Verdi, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and others was given by John G. 
Ray, Mildred Deats, Charles Branden- 
burg, Mrs. Grace McManus’ Smith, 
Gwilym AnwylI, Mrs. Gladys L. Davis 
and Mr. Lanham himself. Mr. Prager’s 
solos were works of Rubinstein, Mozart- 
Kullak, Schubert and Schubert-Tausig. 


KRIENS TO TEACH THROUGH SUMMER. 


In compliance with the request of sev- 
eral of his out of town pupils, Christiaan 
Kriens, violinist, founder and _ con- 
ductor of the Kriens Symphony Club, 
has decided to come in one day a week 
this summer from his residence at Hemp- 
stead, L. I., to teach at his studio in 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Kriens is to appear 
in a violin recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 22. 


FEAGIN PUPILS PRESENT PLAYS 


The students of Lucy Feagin in dra- 
matic art presented two one-act plays 
at her Carnegie Hall studio on the eve- 
ning of June 29. Those who took part 
were Mrs. Louise Mason, Theresa La- 
zarus, Sheba Streensky, Mary Fox and 
Eloise Liddon. 

MICHEL SCIAPIRO TO TEACH VIOLIN 
IN NEW YORK 


Michel Sciapiro, violinist, following 
the close of a successful concert season, 
has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall, 
which he will operate in conjunction 
with his studio at Yonkers, N. Y. 





ZERFFI PUPIL OPENS STUDIO IN 


DERRY, N. H. 


Marguerite Clark, pupil of William A. 
C. Zerffi, has opened a summer vocal 
class in Derry, N. H. Miss Clark will 
nee her studies with Mr. Zerffi in the 
fall. 


STICKLES TO REMAIN IN NEW YORK 
DURING SUMMER 


Owing to a large number of requests 
from teachers and pupils throughout the 
country, William Stickles will continue 
his vocal teaching throughout the sum- 
mer at his studio in Carnegie Hall. 





From Boston Studios 





Boston, July 11. 


More than 1500 students enrolled last 
week for the Harvard Summer School 
courses. Dr. Harris S. Shaw of this 
city will act as summer school organist 
and will have charge of the choir. In 
addition he will give a series of four 
recitals. 

on * * 

Heinrich Gebhardt, pianist, closed his 
studios here for the summer season on 
July 2 and is now resting on his country 
estate, Hillside Farm, Norfolk, Mass. 
Charles Loeffler, composer, is at Med- 
field, Mass. Last week he and Mr. Geb- 
hardt were guests of John McCormack at 





the tenor’s summer place on the Con- 
necticut shore of Long Island Sound. 
* * ok 
Helen Allen Hunt, teacher of singing, 
has closed her studio for the season and 
will head the vocal department at the 
summer session of Cornell University. 
Mrs. Hunt has had charge of this depart- 
ment at Cornell for a number of sea- 
sons. 
ok * ok 
Wendell H. Luce, artists’ manager, 
has joined the summer colony at Prov- 
incetown, Mass., for the season. 
* * ok 
Mrs. Mary G. Reed, teacher of piano 
and concert director, is taking a well- 
earned rest at her summer cottage 
Christmas Cove, Me. W. J. P. 


CASELLA TO. WED PUPIL 





Noted Italian Composer to Marry Yvonne 
Muller This Month 


Even to an apostle of Italian modern- 
ism may be granted romance, although 
one is prone to think of modernists as 
coldly calculating young men who prefer 
parallel fifths to emotions. This Apropos 
of the fact that Alfredo Casella, the 
noted Italian composer and pianist, who 
is to visit America next season, is about 
to be married. 

The event was scheduled for July ac- 
cording to advices from the compeoser’s 
home. The future Signora Casella is 
Yvonne Muller, an accomplished pianist 
and a pupil of Casella. The first quar- 
ter of the honeymoon will be spent in 
Capri, after which Casella and his bride 
will come to America. 

Ada Tyrone Marries Quietly 

Due to the long illness of her mother, 
who died on the morning of July 6, Ada 
Tyrone, soprano, has only just made 
announcement of her marriage to Gus- 
tave Schubert at the Little Church 
Around the Corner on June 30. With 
Mr. Schubert, Miss Tyrone left New 
York on the evening of July 6 for Pitts- 
burgh. The singer will return about 
Sept. 1 to resume her concert work under 
the management of Walter Anderson. 


Piano Manufacturer’s Daughter Wedded 


Rita Kohler, daughter of the late 
Charles Kohler, piano manufacturer, was 
married to Julius White at Ramapo 
Farms, Mahwah, N. J., the country home 
of her mother, on July 6. The bride is 
the third and youngest daughter of Mr. 
Kohler, who died in France in 1913, leav- 
ing a large estate. 


John Hyatt Brewer Is Married 


Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, composer and 
organist at the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, was married on July 9 
to Cornelia Kouwenhoven, at the home of 
the bride’s father, in Brooklyn. Only the 
immediate relatives were present at the 
ceremony. 





William Gustafson Marries Mary Wells 
Capewell 

Boston, July 11.—Mary Wells Cape- 
well, daughter of Mrs. William Wright 
Capewell and favorably known as pian- 
ist and accompanist, was married to-day 
to William Gustafson. Mr. Gustafson, 
bass, is a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 





HOLD PRIZE CONTESTS 
AT VERMONT UNIVERSITY 





Music Students Awarded Courses of 
Lessons—New Music and Dramatic 
Club Organized 


BURLINGTON, VT., July 8.—The an- 
nual music contest at the University of 
Vermont summer school was held last 
evening in the University gymnasium. 
The first prize in piano, a series of les- 
sons with Charles Lee Tracey, was won 
by Gladys McCabe of Burlington, pupil 
of Sister Fadela of Mt. St. Mary Acade- 
my; the second a course of lessons from 
Mrs. John W. Nichols, by Mildred E. 
McBride of Essex Junction, a pupil of 
Mrs. A. T. Arkley. There were five con- 
testants. 

In the voice contest, with eleven con- 
testing, the winners were: first, Stella 
Griffith of Waterbury, pupil of Mrs. 
Mabel Jones; second, Margaret Whitte- 
more, pupil of Alice McIlvaine. They 


will receive lessons from John W. 
Nichols. Gladys Smith of Cliftondale, 


fessor B. Holmes Wallace; 


Mass., won honorable mention. She is a 
pupil of Gretchen Scofield of Boston. 

The judges were: piano, Mrs. W. H. 
Crockett, Mrs. C. C. Adams, and Ernest 
Dawson Leach; voice, Mrs. Nellie Braley, 
Mrs. W. J. Pitts, and W. J. Cota. 

The Music and Dramatic Club of the 
University was organized to-day with 
the following officers: president, Pro- 
vice-presi- 
dent, Beryl Harrington; secretary, Edith 
McGovern; treasurer, Kenneth Forbes; 
chairman of dramatic activities, Clare 
Dudley Buck; chairman of the musical 
activities, John W. Nichols. A. W. D. 


PASSED AWAY _ 








Carl Retter 

PITTSBURGH, PA., July 8.—Carl Ret- 
ter, noted conductor and founder of sev- 
eral musical societies, died at his home 
at Tower Hill Farm, Centerville, to-day, 
aged seventy-one years. Mr. Retter was 
born in Munich, where he was graduated 
from the Royal College of Music, and 
studied with Dr. Hans von Biilow, Jo- 
seph Rheinberger and other noted mas- 


ters. He Game to Pittsburgh in 1871, 
where his musical activities have won 


him a distinguished place in national mu- 
sical circles. In the seasons of 18/5-77 
he gave a series of historical pianoforte 
recitals, and was associated with other 
musicians in chamber music programs. 
In May, 1877, he founded the Symphony 
Society. He was associate conductor 
with Theodore Thomas in the May Fes- 
tivals of 1883, 1884 and 1885, and with 
Anton Seidl in those of 1889 and 1891. 
He was a founder of the Art Society of 
this city. He leaves a widow; also a 
daughter by a former marriage. 


™ 


Mrs. Mathilde Wismer 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 11.—The death 
of Mrs. Mathilde Wismer, mother of 
Hother Wismer, the well-known violin- 
ist, occurred here recently. Mrs. Wismer, 
a singer of acknowledged talent, lived in 
San Francisco for many years, and her 
home was the center of a coterie of mu- 
Sicians, artists and literary people. A 
native of Denmark, she was seventy-five 
years old. Besides Hother Wismer, Mrs. 
Wismer is survived by five other chil- 
dren, including Mrs. Gerda Wismer Hoff- 
man of New York, Einar Wismer of 
San Francisco and Paul Wismer of Los 
Angeles, M. H. H. 


Edith Rounds Smith 


REDLANDS, CAL, July 10.—Edith 
Rounds Smith, organist and teacher, met 
death recently, when the automobile in 
which she was riding with her sister, 
Miss Rounds, was struck by a train near 
this city. Mrs. Smith was one of the 
best known organ teachers of southern 
California, and had been organist for 
ten years of the First Congregational 
Church of Redlands. She had studied 
with William Middelschulte in Chicago 
and with Widor in Paris, and was a fel- 
low of the American Guild of Organists. 


John C. Theophil 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—John C. Theo- 
phil, eighty years of age, well-known 
teacher and composer of music here, died 
suddenly at his home on July 8. Pro- 
fessor Theophil was for many years or- 
ganist of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter here, and he was buried from that 
church. A. T. M. 








Mrs. Grace Robsarte 
Mrs. Grace Robsarte, wife of Lionel 
Hayes Robsarte, vocal teacher, died on 
July 10, following a minor operation. She 
sang professionally for many years 
abroad, and toured the United States for 
two seasons with Mme. Schumann Heink. 


She is survived by her husband and a 
daughter. 


Frank W. Pierce 
CINCINNATI, July 11.—Frank W. 
Pierce, organist of Grace Church in this 
city for the last thirty-six years, and a 
well-known musician, died on June 16 at 
his home after a_ short illness. Mr. 
Pierce was born in Sandusky, Ohio, and 
removed to Cincinnati in 1875. He is 
survived by his widow and one daughter. 
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Sixth Season in New York Brought 
Frieda Klink Her Official Début 





Contralto’s Studies with Oscar Seagle Resulted in Associa- 


ation with Him as Teacher—Gathering Fruits of Haste 


Made Slowly 








HAT is lucky and what isn’t? Are 
there any chances so likely to recur 
in, for instance, a singer’s career, that 
they may be counted as lasting, calcula- 


ble forces? From the evidence of such 
a career as that which, to knowledge of 
the general New York public, began for 
Frieda Klink, the contralto, last January, 
the old lessons emerge, that personal 
misfortune may be the soil in which 
professional success comes to flower; 
and that if you don’t salaam to the 
forces against you, they are likely to 
dwindle before your eyes or turn out- 
right into advantages. The _ success 
which Miss Klink made in her Aeolian 
Hall recital and in her appearance as 
soloist in Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
at the festival of the New York Oratorio 
Society in the spring was not so sudden 
as it may have seemed to her hearers. 
Instead, it had been preparing for six 
years; for she came to New York to 
study in the September of 1914. Even 
before that she had been at work to 
build herself a career. 

“If my mother’s death in 1910 had not 
left me without family duties and affec- 
tions,” Miss Klink says, “I might never 
have become a professional singer. My 
father had died while I was a child, and 
following that my mother kept the wheels 
turning by running a department-store 
in Indianapolis.. When she died I re- 
sorted to singing for both the labor and 
the solace of its study. My teacher at 
that time was Glenn Friermood. I was 
soon doing church work and appearing 
in concerts; in 1912, I remember, I was 
soloist in the Verdi Requiem with the 
Musikverein. The things I did at that 
time, hard as they seemed then, are 
scarcely worth recapitulating now. In 
1914 I came to New York, and by Janu- 
ary, 1915, had found Oscar Seagle, 
with whom I have worked ever since. 
For three years I have been Mr. Sea- 
gle’s assistant at Schroon Lake in the 
summers, and for the last two seasons I 
have received pupils in my own studio 
in Carnegie Hall in the winters. My 
church work has resulted in my eng’.ge- 
ment this season as soloist at the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas. 

“My first concert appearance of im- 
portance was as soloist for the Friends 
of Music in a concert conducted. by 
Artur Bodanzky in March, 1920. On 
May 20 of this year I had the pleasure 
of returning to my old home city, In- 
dianapolis, as soloist for the Maenner- 
chor. It was a real experience to go 
back there and show to what use I had 
put my years in New York! Sometimes 
one’s friends are more critical, not more 
lenient, than strangers. I found that 
the music stores’ stock of some of the 
less familiar numbers I had chosen for 
my program had been exhausted by local 
singers who wanted to prove it by the 
book if I made an error! Another In- 
dianapolis organization, the Matinée Mu- 
sicale, invited me on the strength of this 
appearance to sing for them next Novem- 


: Floods Hold Up Pilgrim Pageant 
: at Plymouth 
Boston, July 11.—The torrential 
rains of the last week have caused 
the postponement of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary pageant to July 20. 
Miniature floods inundated the field 
where the pageant was to be held 
and the Commission last night de- 
cided to defer the opening perform- 
ance. Efforts were made to drain 
the field, but even with fine 
weather the conditions would not 
warrant a dress rehearsal at this 
time. W.d. P. 





Photo by Mishkin 
Frieda Klink, Contralto 


ber, shortly after my New York recital. 
“Besides. singing at Ocean Grove in 
the mornings at the Elberon Memorial 
Church on Sundays and in New York at 
ten concerts of the Goldman Concert 
Band, I am busy at my summer home 
with my season’s programs. If I have 
ever been tempted to impatience during 
these six years, I’m repaid for it now. 
If you can’t find your own work, some- 
times it is as well to sit still and let your 
work find you.” BD. oe Be 





Ithaca Conservatory Offers 100 Free Mu- 
sic Scholarships for Fall Term 


One hundred music scholarships val- 
ued at from $80 to $600 each have been 
offered by the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, George C. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded in open competi- 
tion to deserving applicants from any 
part of the United States. The term 
of the scholarships will be for seventeen 
weeks, beginning with the opening of the 
school year on Sept. 19. Courses are of- 
fered in voice, violin, piano, elocution, 
band instruments, and public school mu- 
sic. Applications must be in the hands 
of the secretary before Sept. 1. 





To Present New Pirani Work 


A new choral work by Eugenio Pirani 
has been announced for presentation next 
season. This is a setting of Whitter’s 
poem, “Ocean.” It will be given by the 
Philomela Glee Club, of women’s voices, 
at its first concert of the season in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, under the 
conductorship of Etta Hamilton Morris. 





Seegers Caravanning Through Country on 
Musical Tour 


The problem of high railroad fares has 
been solved by Charles Seeger, com- 
poser, who arrived in New York last 
week with his wife, a violinist, and their 
three sons. The family traveled up from 


North Carolina in a Ford, dragging a 
“trailer” on which was a miniature house, 
containing all the necessary conveniences 
for housekeeping.. The Seegers are on 
their way to Maine, and all along their 
route they have given concerts, finding it, 
they say, the healthiest and cheapest 
way of conducting a concert tour. The 
“trailer” contains sleeping bunks, an oil 
stove and kitchen utensils, and the can- 
vas top may be rolled back to make a 
platform for concerts. A portable or- 
gan folded to suitcase-size is part of the 
equipment. Mr. Seeger, who is a brother 
of the late Alan Seeger, the poet, is a 
Harvard graduate in the class of 1908, 
and has been at the head of the Musical 
Department of the University of Califor- 
nia. His wife is a former pupil of Fritz 
Kreisler and a graduate of the Paris Con- 
servatory and of the New York Institute 
of Musical Art. 


Stella Lamont, soprano, who has been 
singing in opera in Italy and Cuba dur- 
ing the last three years, has returned to 
New York. 





OPEN OCEAN GROVE SERIF< 


First of Thursday Night Concerts p, 


sents Young Jersey Artists 


OcEAN GRovE, N. J., July. 10— 
first of a series of Thursday night 
certs under the management of | 
Faulkner and directed by Cha 
Massinger was given in the Ocean G, 
Auditorium on July 7. 

Claire Gillespie, coloratura sopr 
was well received in the “Caro No; 
aria from “Rigoletto” and a group f 
English songs. Charles Massinge: 
young tenor of considerable pron 
sang a group of French songs, follo...; 
by an American group, of which |» 
Forge’s “Where the West Begins” \... 
especially favored. 

Other artists who appeared were Ri) 
Marshall, dramatic soprano,  Loui<e 
Sailer, contralto, and Grant Odell, } 
tone, all of whom are well known on - 
Jersey coast. Both Miss Gillespie 
Mr. Massinger are booked for sever) 
engagements during the season. 


2. @ ‘ 





Crying Need for Auditoriums 
Throughout Counts Says Hurok 








Wosaaal Finds Music Greatly 
Handicapped by Lack of 
H alls — Pavlowa, Artur 
Schnabel, Rosenblatt and 
Piastro Among Artists Al- 
ready Booked — Negotia- 
tions Pending for New Eu- 
ropean Stars 


HE lack of good auditoriums through- 
out the country is hindering musical 
activities, according to §S. Hurok, -the 
New York manager, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to the Coast. 
“Innumerable cities, even such large 
ones as New Orleans, Austin and others, 


are at a loss for lack of auditorium 
space; in fact, every third or fourth city 
in the country faces the same# problem. 
There is a crying need for halls. 
“Outside of this serious matter I found 
the country in a fine condition for music. 
Last year’s cotton troubles have dis- 


appeared in the South. I ink, how- 
ever, the less known artist “suffer, 
as the cities s.em to be Yating 
‘on the larger features. a, for 


,,instance, has been almost solidly booked 
“already for her twenty-two weeks.” 

Mr. Hurok is already at work on 
bookings for -his artists for next sea- 
son. Anna Pavlowa, with her com- 
pany of forty-five dancers, an orchestra 
of twenty-five and separate and com- 
plete scenic investiture for more than a 
dozen ballets, will make a twenty weeks’ 
tour, beginning with two weeks at the 
Manhattan Opera House in the early 
part of November, following which she 
will be seen in cities through the South 
and Southwest to the Pacific Coast. 
After five weeks there she will return 
to the East. 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, noted in Eu- 
rope as an interpreter of Beethoven and 
Brahms, will make his first American 
concert tour during the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1922. En- 
gagements for appearances with leading 
symphonies have already been concluded. 
He will make his début in this country 
in a Carnegie Hall recital soon after 
his arrival. 

Josef Rosenblatt’s popularity as con- 
cert tenor has already resulted in solid 








S. Hurok, New York Manager 


bookings for a year, beginning this May. 
Several of the engagements which have 
been concluded for him for the summer 
are for appearances at prominent re- 
sorts. 

Distinguished among the many vi0- 
linists who have made their American 
débuts this year, Mishel Piastro will be 
heard in cities as far West as the Coast 
next season. Ten concerts have already 
been arranged for on the Pacific sea- 
board. Among these are appearances 4s 
soloist with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic and the San Francisco Symphony 
Another violinist, Eugen Ysaye, whose 


time has been largely occupied lately 
with his duties as conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, will concertize in the 


time left free by these duties. 

The bureau will also continue its 5un- 
day evening concerts at popular prices. 
The series will be presented in many 
cities of the East and Middle West * 
well. S. Hurok, head of the bureau. 
at present negotiating with several bu: 
ropean artists who have not yet dee! 
heard in America. 


—— 





MEHLIN 


) PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more va'lu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS . 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 


Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
—ea 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C.KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Player! 
Pianos | 


Artistic in tone and desis" 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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